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Catapulted INTO FULL FLIGHT 


ence, who have demonstrated their 


An authority on aviation, a man who 
has had an important part in the 
development of both the air-cooled 
engine and the variable propeller, 
predicts that another big advance in 
aviation will come when planes are 
catapulted from the ground into the 
air. 

Catapulting planes from ships is 
now commonplace. Pilots prefer this 
form of “take-off.” It is safer. 

When catapulting becomes com- 
mon on land as well as on sea, wings 
and engines can be reduced in size or 
loads can be greatly increased. That 
isn’t difficult to understand when we 
remember how fast we, as boys had 
to run to get our kites up and how, 
when they were flying, we could lie 
down on the grass and just hold the 
string; or if we realize that the auto- 


gyro, which uses a different method 
of getting into the air, has a ridicu- 
lously small wing-spread and small 
engine. Much of the present wing- 
spread, and power of standard planes 
is now needed for starting only. 

There was a time when a man 
starting in the insurance business 
needed more money in the bank than 
in this day and age. Now he can be 
catapulted into steady production by 
such instruction and inspiration as 
men receive at The Travelers home 
office school for agents. Many of 
those who have completed this four- 
week course in life, accident and 
group insurance have immediately 
established consecutive weekly pro- 
duction records. 

The school is open to men, with or 
without insurance or selling experi- 


integrity and their ability to leam 
While many who have attended # 
far are college graduates, a record df 
ability to learn either in high schoo 
or business is sufficient. 

Carfare to and from Hartford and 
board money for four weeks am 
necessary. Money for movies is Ut 
necessary——evenings are needed for 
study. Manuals and other materials 
are furnished by the Company. 

The instructors are men of expet 
ence in insurance, in selling and @ 
teaching. 

If you are interested on behalf @ 
yourself, a son or other relative, @ 
just a friend, inquire of any Life and 
Accident Manager of The Travelets 
or address: The Travelers Insuranet 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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A. M. Holtzman 


President 
National H & A Association 


A M. HOLTZMAN, president of 
« the National Health & Acci- 
dent Association, and Harold R. Gor- 
don, executive secretary of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence, represent the two big national 
associations which, with the assistance 
of local organizations throughout the 
country, are making the 1938 Acci- 
dent & Health Insurance Week out- 
standing in the history of this worthy 
movement. The National Accident & 
Health Association was organized in 
June, 1930, and maintains executive 
offices at 110 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. The Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference has been active 
since 1914 and also maintains head- 
quarters offices in Chicago, at 176 
West Adams Street 


Harold R. Gordon 


Executive-Secretary 
H & A Underwriters Conference 
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LIFE INSURANC 
QUESTION BOX 
ad 


Q. Just how can life insurance py 
**house in order’’ P 


A. Here is one way, in a typical Equitaill 
program. A policyholder has provided, 
event of his death, a clean-up fund { 
debts, life incomes for his wife and son;, 


if he himself lives, a retirement income 


. + . 


Q. How can you make sure of havi 
the life insurance program you need? § 


A. Ask an Equitab ¢ agent to apply ¢ 
well known Case Method to your requ 
ments. At no cost he will work out apa 
exactly fitted to your own family respor 


bilities and ambitions. 


Q. What is one simple way to incre; 
the value of your policies? 


A. Just leave your insurance dividendsy 
the company, converting them into ad 


tional insurance if your policy so providdil 


Q. What is one reason for the gre 
strength of mutual life insurance? 


A. A multitude of people band toget 


to share a financial I 


s that may fal 
one or more of their families. This joing 
of forces divides the cost and multy 


the security. 


The Equitable welcomes questions concerniq 
life insurance. Your note to ‘‘The Equi 
Counselor’’ at 393 Seventh Ave., New Ya 
N. Y., will receive prompt attention by ma 


7. . oo 
“My house is in order” - - 














In this troubled world many a man can say, ‘*My house is in 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


means financial protection for his family. It means an income LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY | 


ee rf Ole Ve, OF THE U.S. | 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 





order’? — only because he has life insurance. His insurance 










which he himself can use, if he lives to retirement age. Comfort- 






able feeling! Millions in moderate circumstances enjoy it. 
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One of a Series of Equitable Advertisements Appearing in National Publications 
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ECAPITULATIONS and summaries of the principal works, 
- the customs, the industry—in short the energies of a nation, 

however directed, reflect the spirit and purpose that animates 
its people. From the aggregates compiled in specific activities 
there may be determined the character and the talent of the many 
individuals whose efforts gave them being. 
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Transactions of life insurance companies, in their yearly to- 
tals, offer evidence that Americans are, as individuals, self-reli- 
ant, thrifty and thoughtfully willing to sacrifice that the welfare 
of those they love be secured for the present and in the future. 
Significant items from 1937 results are proof that men and women 
of America continued in that year the confidence which for al- 
most a century they have reposed in a policy of life insurance as 
an efficacious, equitable guardian against want and deprivation. 
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| At the end of 1937, more than half the population of the United 
States, about 65,000,000 people, through almost twice that num- 
ber of policies were carrying life insurance in the amount of 
$107,616,554,482. A gain of $4,846,056,531 during the year or prac- 
tically sixteen millions of dollars every working day is thereby 
achieved. Supporting this vast expression of protection are as- 
sets of $26,228,800,414. These great funds held for policyholders 
were $1,952,517,245 in excess of contractual reserve liabilities and 
| by their investment force were of inestimable worth to the eco- 
nomic and social structure. 
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During the year the American public paid in premiums, $3,757,- 
873.698, buying new insurance amounting to $15,651,786,438 
through 22,429,060 policies. Policyholders, in their need, were 
paid out of that reservoir of their accumulated need reserves $2,- 
443,264,411, of which $938,759,794 were paid to beneficiaries as a 

’ result of the policyholder’s death. The sum of $436,016,778 was 
returned as dividends and the remainder in various ways to the 
living policyholders. 









THOMAS J. V. CULLEN , — 
Rditor There seems, in these great totals, an admonition to every 


leader of American thought, for truly the aspiration of a people 
to be individually secure and to self-plan their future is uner- 
ringly denoted. Every working day during 1937, seventy-five 
FRANK ELLINGTON thousand policies were bought and fifty-two million dollars of 







ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 
Managing Editor 









Sn nae protection paid for. Every day twelve millions of dollars were 
W. EUGENE ROESCH contributed for protection and every day eight millions were re- 
Field Editor turned to policyholders and their beneficiaries. The financial 
DAVID PORTER force of death, impossible to accurately measure, is nevertheless 
News Editor indicated by the payment of more than three million dollars 







every day by life insurance companies to the stricken. 





WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 
News Editor 






. These figures are from the 1938 edition of the Spectator Life 
Copyright 1938 by Chilton Company ( Inc. ) Insurance Index just issued. 







































T approximately the toast and 
A bacon stage the man of the 
house opens his morning 
paper and skims with practiced eye 
over the highspots of yesterday’s 
news. After catching up with the 
latest events on the European front 
and the domestic political scene he 
notes that those who became in- 
volved in accidents of one sort or 
another filled their usual daily 
quota. And custom, he agrees with 
the Bard of Avon, cannot stale their 
infinite variety. 

A man steps on a cake of soap in 
his bathtub and skids over the side 
of the tub, breaking an arm. A 
woman gropes down the ill-lighted 
cellar stairs and trips over a half- 
concealed obstacle on the fourth 
step from the bottom, fracturing a 
collarbone. A high wind rips a 
Neon sign from over a shop window 
and caroms it off the head of an 
innocent passerby, sending him 
away forthwith in an ambulance. 
Or the breadwinner plays host to a 
germ or two and is thereafter the 
unwilling guest of the local hospital 
for several weeks. Net result in 
each case—loss of time and income, 
followed by a flurry of embarrass- 
ing bills. 
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Accidents, large or small, semi- 
humorous or deadly serious, have 
become as much a part of our de- 
sign for living as food, drink and 
shelter. And sometimes more costly 
than the latter three. Highlights 
of the accident statistics for 1937 
will give an idea of the bill the na- 
tion pays in money, physical pain 
and mental anguish. Here are some 
of them: 


Some Highlights of the Year 


106,000 persons were killed in 
1937, 375,000 were permanently in- 
jured and 9,400,000 temporarily 
injured. 

Automobile accidents killed 40,- 
300 and injured 1,221,090. 

Accidents in the home brought 
death to 32,000, with another mil- 
lion injured; occupational deaths 
totaled 19,000, burns killed 8,000, 
drownings 7,000, railroad accidents 
(not motor vehicle) 4,000, firearms 
3,000, gas poison 1,500, other poi- 
sons 2,000, and miscellaneous causes 
15,000. 

Add to the above the following 
statistics and you will get a clearer 
picture of the tremendous cost of 
accidents and sickness: 

Every minute of the day 68 per- 








— 





A survey of both its 
historical development 
and its underwriting 
principles and policy 
requirements. 








sons in the United States are acci- 
dentally injured or become ill—17 
by accident and 51 by sickness. 

Sickness costs an annual loss of 
wages estimated at about a billion 
dollars. 

Loss of earnings each year due 
to accidents and sickness is three 
times greater than property loss 
occasioned by fire and tornado. 

Every employed person, on the 
average, loses eight days’ time 
each year because of sickness. 

This unbalanced budget indi 
cates the reason for the growing 
popularity of accident and _ health 
insurance. And that this business 
is, indeed, increasingly popular 8 
shown by the figures in the accom- 
panying table. 

Third largest casualty line [be 
ing subordinate only to automobile 
liability and workman’s compens# 
tion], accident and health insur 
ance has enjoyed a steadily it 
creasing premium volume, as Wil 
be noted in the statistical table. 

Accident and health is not a silt 
gle form of insurance. Each is @ 
individual coverage, though both 
stem from the same necessity, that 
of indemnifying the individual fo 
the financial loss caused by actr 
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dental bodily injury 
accident) or by sickness (as in 
health insurance), and each is gov- 
erned by a distinct policy form and 
underwriting technic. 

Termed “income interruption in- 
surance,” accident and health 
insurance serves to continue earn- 
ings to an individual who is inca- 
pacitated by injury or sickness. 
Accident insurance does not prevent 
injuries, and health insurance does 
not guarantee immunity from sick- 
ness, but both replace earning ca- 
pacity, at least in a partial degree, 
in the event that an accident or 
sickness should destroy this value. 

The concept of accident and 
health insurance has changed radi- 
cally from the earliest historical 
traces of its development. In an- 


(in case of 





AND HEALTH INSURANCE 





By DAVID PORTER 
Spectator Staff Writer 


cient China the germ of this pro- 
tection took root in the conscious- 
ness of the human race, for the 
Chinese doctor was paid not to cure 
the illness of his patients or heal 
their broken bones, but to keep 
them from becoming either sick or 
injured. When the client indeed 
became ill or was injured, the doc- 
tor went to work for no fee until 
the patient recovered. In fact, when 
high Chinese officials were incapac- 
itated, the doctor not only received 
no compensation, but felt over his 
shoulder the ominous breath of the 
lord high executioner, who was 
prepared to succeed in his functior 
if the doctor failed in his. 

In 1665, the Netherlands in- 
augurated the first dismemberment 
policy when it insured all soldiers 





engaged in actual combat against 
loss of limbs or eyes. From that 
point until the middle ‘eighties, 
however, the ideal of accident and 
health insurance fell into desuetude, 
but was revived in 1849 by the 
Railway Passenger Assurance Cor- 
poration of London, which insured 
against accidental death while rid- 
ing on trains, and in 1850 by the 
Franklin Health Association of 
Massachusetts, which covered 
steamboats as well as trains and 
charged 15 cents for a 24-hour 
coverage, as compared to the Lon- 
don rate of 22 cents. This develop- 
ment was the forerunner of the 
present ticket policy. 

Health insurance was started in 
the United States by the Fidelity 
& Casualty in 1894. Considerable 




















































Accident and Health Premiums 
Year Life Companies Stock Casualty Cos. Mutual Casualty Cos. Total 
1933 .... $75,149,081 $62,124,746 $182,451 $137,456,278 
1934 .. 84,940,374 65,075,062 195,439 150,210,875 
1935 85,911,709 77,311,830 187,941 163,411,480 
1936 95,241,645 79,776,640 225,964 175,244,249 
1937 *8 1,795,642 ogee. 
(* Estimated) 
money was made in this line and stricted, and health unrestricted 


many companies entered the field 
overnight. After the mad scramble 
of the initial stage, however, cer- 
tain evils resulted which led to the 
investigation of 1910 and to the 
adoption of the standard provisions 
law in 1911. There followed a 
hiatus until 1922, when the busi- 
ness was revived by the Bureau of 
Personal Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters, of which more later. 

The robust history of the acci- 
dent insurance business in the 
United States began in 1864, when 
James G. Batterson, who had been 
impressed by the technic of the 
Railway Passengers Assurance, or- 
ganized the Travelers and started 
issuing railroad accident tickets. 
Policy forms of that era were mod- 
eled to meet existing contingencies 
and the blasé New Yorker of 1938 
might derive considerable amuse- 
ment from contemplation of an 
accident policy issued by the 
Travelers in 1870, which provided 
that no insurance be granted against 
any fatal or non-fatal injury caused 
by Indians. But, after all, our even 
less kindly and more humorous de- 
scendents fifty years hence will 
probably snicker callously at what 
they will consider the naive policy 
forms of 1938. 

The gradual growth of accident 
and health insurance was thus 
traced, step by step, by Armand 
Sommer, in his “Manual of Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance”: 

1. Travel accident coverage only 
for the extent of the journey. 

2. Travel accident coverage with 
no mention of a particular journey. 

8. Travel accident coverage and 
certain specified other types of in- 
juries. 

4. All types of accidental protec- 
tion with many limitations and 
restrictions, and with certain lim- 
ited types of illness, mostly con- 
tagious diseases, which themselves 
border in theory on the accidental. 

6. Accident coverage _ unre- 
stricted and health with a few limi- 
tations. 

7. Accident and health-both un- 
limited or unrestricted. 

8. Accident, unlimited or unre- 
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but limited as to time. 

Up to about 35 or 40 years ago 
there was no partial disability, no 
double benefits, no specific indem- 
nity for surgical operations, but 
with many exclusions and limita- 
tions on the coverage, while indem- 
nity for total disability was pay- 
able for not more than 52 weeks. 

Around 1,900 partial disability 
first appeared in accident policies, 
while about the same time the 
double benefits provision for travel 
accidents was incorporated. 


Reimbursement Provision 


outstanding develop- 
ment in recent years in accident 
insurance has been the introduc- 
tion of the medical and hospital 
reimbursement provision. This is 
usually written in units of $500, 
providing for reimbursement of the 
assured up to the amount covered 
for expenses actually incurred. 
While some companies at first 
looked askance at the innovation, 
it has worked out satisfactorily on 
the whole and has provided agents 
with a selling implement that has 
unquestionably broadened their field 
of operation. 


The most 





G. R. Kendall 
Past President 
H & A Underwriters Conference 


The reimbursement provision, for 
the most part, has thus far bee, 
applied only to accident insurance, 
though there has been a great dea] 
of discussion of the advisability of 
its extension to health insurane 
as well. Most companies feel, hoy. 
ever, that this would be too dap. 
gerous a field for them to enter. 
because of adverse selection, al. 
though there are several tentative 
experiments now proceeding along 
that line. 

Along somewhat parallel lines are 
the hospitalization riders or sep. 
arate policies, introduced on 4q 
strictly allocated basis chiefly by 
companies which do not write the 
reimbursement provision. These 
forms, which cover hospital expense 
only, with a well-defined limit on 
the various features and no pro 
vision for medical expense, were 
given impetus recently by the rapid 
growth of hospital associations jp 
various cities offering this service 
for a stipulated payment per week, 
month, or at other stated intervals, 
These policies usually cover both 
accident and illness, and the most 
popular of these is the widely ad- 
vertised “3-cents-a-day plan,” which 
originated in London, was borrowed 
by a hospital association in New 
York City and then spread to other 
cities. This plan gives members, 
who usually form employee groups, 
a number of hospital services, in 
the event of illness or accident, not 
to exceed three weeks in consect- 
tive or intermittent duration, while 
the “premium” is $10 a year. 

It would undoubtedly be tedious 
to the average insurance student t 
follow the numerous rating and 
underwriting changes that accom- 
panied the growing pains of acti- 
dent and health insurance. No im- 
portant insurance line can escape 
periodic alterations that keep pace 
with outstanding changes in social, 
industrial or commercial life, and 
because accident and health insur- 
ance is an essential cog in the 
machinery of modern living, the 
changes have been rapid and sig- 
nificant. 

Thus, when the steam railroad 
revolutionized transportation, acti- 
dent insurance met this phenome 
nal social change. Fulton’s ur 
wieldy contraption, the steamboat 
that plied painfully along the Hud 
son, brought a social upheaval, and 
quite naturally this 
basis of accident insurance under 
writing. When the Wright brothers 
brought still another travel dimet 
sion under human control, acti 
dent insurance rose to meet this 
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new contingency, so that today com- 
mercia! aviation is possible on a 
grand scale mainly because of the 
support of accident insurance. 

In an underwriting sense, also, 
accident and health insurance has 
been modernized and standardized 
through various agencies. The need 
for cooperation between companies 
writing this line was recognized in 
the “nineties, and as early as 1891, 
when the International Association 
of Accident Underwriters was 
formed, efforts were made to pro- 
harmony among the com- 
panies. This association, around 
1912, was consolidated with the 
Board of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers to form the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, which in turn spon- 
gored a new organization, the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters. This latter 
bureau, which more completely 
conforms to the requirements of 
the accident and health business, 
has grown until it now has a mem- 


mote 


bership of more than fifty com- 
panies. 
In 1899, a group of monthly 


premium companies formed what 
was called the Detroit Conference. 





Leslie W. Winslow 
President—N. Y. A & H Club 


Union and the American Associa- 
tion of Accident Underwriters to 
form the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference. This latter or- 
ganization now has 85 members 
consisting of stock and mutual com- 
panies, fraternal societies and com- 




























































There is no question but that the 
accident and health business has 
been greatly benefited by these or- 
ganizations. They have helped to 
promote harmony, have served as 
a means of exchanging ideas and 
of keeping in touch with proposed 
legislation, and furthermore, have 
become clearing houses of informa- 
tion, statistics and other valuable 
data. It was not until recently, how- 
ever, that real cooperation resulted, 
so that the companies found it pos- 
sible to take joint steps in eliminat- 
ing evils in the business. 

The depression, although per- 
haps not entirely responsible for 
the constructive steps which oc- 
curred, helped in no small measure 
to stimulate these cooperative ef- 
forts because of the economic stress 
and the underwriting losses expe- 
rienced. In any event, the member 
companies of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Under- 
writers took action in 1932 which 
succeeded in placing the business 
on a more completely scientific 
basis. 

Prior to 1932, all action by the 
various bureaus and associations 
throughout the country was volun- 

















This grew rapidly until 1913, when mercial traveling men’s associa- tary and advisory. Under the pro- 
itmerged with the National Mutual tions. (Continued on page 14) 
DEATH | 
(Lume SUM) 
DISMEMBERMENT 
(LUMP SUM OR WEEKLY ‘NO) 
INDEMN ITIE S INDEMNITIES 
TOTAL TOTAL NO TOTAL \ TOTAL 
fv w* 80 Fue em WEEKLY pt nn } « FULL WK 10 
oe ae ap INDEMNITY — uit) paso becemamg 
j | 52 oa 
ELECTIVE ELECTIVE SPECIFIC WEEKS mies 
! _ - NON - HOUSE 
DOUBLE DOUBLE DOUBLE Ciaran! ) CONFINEMENT 
DOCTORS BILL MEDICAL \ MEDICAL ! 
HOSPITAL } reg, EXPENSE ! 
wee |} “ch cm HOSPITAL NURSE 
her wn me i “4 Le 
— S90. | +500. : 
OPERATION FEES 12.000. 12000. OPERATION FEES 
IDENTIFICATION IDENTIFICATION IDENTIFICATION 
© Copyright, Edward H. O'Connor, N.¥.C 











THe basic simplicity of accident and health coverages is indicated 

in the above chart devised by Edward H. O'Connor, assistant 
secretary, U. S. Casualty, and former chairman, Bureau of Personal 
; Illustrating the bureau's standard 
policies, the chart shows that each contract is a combination of a 
The three accident policies shown in the left hand 
half of the chart have identical clauses and vary in but one particular. 
The first contract differs from the second in that expefses for hospital 
and nurse under the former are payable at the rate*ef ‘an, increase 
of 50 per cent of the weekly indemnity, with operation fees payable 
& stipulated in the policy scale, while under the second contract 
these benefits are covered by the medical expense provision. Be- 


Accident & Health Underwriters. 


few elements. 


tween the second and third accident policies the difference is essen- 
tially the absence of provision for payment of weekly indemnity 
under contract No. 3. 
the death benefit, thus giving three income policies. 

On the right hand half of the chart the health coverages are com- 
pared. The only difference between the two ordinary health con- 
tracts sold today is that under one, total disability is payable while 
the insured is house-confined and half the amount of weekly in- 
demnity is payable if he is totally disabled but not confined to 
his home, while.in. the other contract the weekly indemnity is payable 
beginning with the fifteenth day irrespective of whether there is 
house-confinement or not. 


All three contracts may be written without 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Central Collections 


Central premium collection offices, 
agency personnel, agency correspon- 
dence and other forms of agency setr- 
vice comprised the principal topics of 
the two-day meeting of the Life Office 
Management Association held last 
week at the Hotel New Yorker in 
New York. The general meeting was 
under the chairmanship of James 
Scott, assistant vice-president of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America. Richard Boissard, vice- 
president of the National Guardian 
Life, is president of the association. 

While the operation of central 
offices for collecting premiums is not 
new, it is only within the past few 
years that the general agency type 
of companies have adopted the sys- 
tem—which operates, of course, much 
the same for managerial and for gen- 
eral agency set-ups. The Provident 
Mutual Life is one of the companies 
that has pioneered in central pre- 
mium collecting and Leonard C. Ash- 
ton, vice-president of that company, 
gave a talk on their experience at 
the Eastern Conference of the Life 
Office Managers. He finds home office 
executives divided in their opinions 
on the utility of this innovation, but 
sees himself more advantages than 
disadvantages in the plan. 


Objections to Plan 


Some of the objections encountered. 
from the general agent’s point of 
view, were described as being based 
on (1) the supposed loss of prestige—- 
owing to the fact that premiums are 
no longer payable through his office 
and to the reduction in the size of 
his office because of the removal of 
certain employees and equipment, (2) 
the loss of first hand contact with 
policyholders who come into the office 
to pay premiums, and (3) the loss of 
his proprietary interest in that por- 
tion of the collection fee which is 
applied to the cost of operating the 
central premium office. 

In the first situation it is helpful 
to arrange to have the general agent’s 
name appear on the premium notice, 
and to make clear in the announce- 
ment to policyholders that the change 
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in method of collection is one of con- 
venience to the general agent as we'!l 
as to the company. 

So far as the reduction in office 
space is concerned, it will often hap- 
pen, declared Mr. Ashton, that the 
change will go through while the 
lease on the present quarters has 
ome time to run. Under 
conditions it may prove desirable to 
‘ave the premium office take up the 
pace to be released by the general 
agent for the balance of the lease, 


certain 


or until the general agent can put 
some new agents in the additional 
space; or it may be possible to sublet 
finally it may be 
necessary just to absorb the extra 
cost for the time being. He is con- 
vinced, however, that ultimately the 
best results will be obtained if the 


some space; or 


premium office is not immediately ad- 
jacent to any one agency. 


Close Cooperation 


It is the Provident Mutual plan to 
keep the general agent informed of 
all matters relating to the persistency 
of business as well as transactions 
involving sales possibilities. In this 
way the absence of the direct contact 
with a 
premiums over the counter will not 


policyholder who pays his 


result in any loss of business. 





Richard Boissard 


It can be generally 
ithe time saved for the general agey; 
and his men to devote to new bugi. 
ness, and the economy in handling 
the detailed work through the centr 
office, make such a change desirab) 
for the general agent from the finap. 


shown tha 


cial standpoint also. More of thi 
later. 

“We have found that most of oy 
new appointees are anxious to be re 
lieved of the responsibility of super. 
vising accounting 
work, and fail to see the wisdom of 
assuming additional rental for the 
space necessary to house a collectioy 


collections and 


unit,” he said. Therefore, in opening 
new sales offices or in changing the 
management of existing agencies, they 
have, wherever possible, endeavored 
to handle the collections and related 
work through a premium office. 


Reasons for Plan 

While there have proven to be ad- 
ditional advantages of such a method 
of operation, the two principal rea. 
sons for our adopting the plan wer 
given as follows: (1) to relieve the 
general agent and special agent of 
much routine work which had little 
or no direct connection with the secur- 
ing of new business, and (2) to ae- 
complish greater economy and con- 
tinuity in carrying on these operations 
without any sacrifice of efficiency. The 
desirability of some such plan was 
emphasized at the time of the mora 
torium in the spring of 1933, when 
it was very apparent that our agents 
were having to spend a great deal of 
their time on routine matters of a 
non-productive nature. It was _ also 
apparent when the company subse 
quently opened several new agencies 
in the same metropolitan district and 
rehabilitated a number of small agen- 
cies in semi-metropolitan territories; 
it became necessary 
make a change in general agents. 
These changes accomplished 
with no disturbance to policyholders. 
Not only were there advantages it 
the field, but definite improvement 
and economy of operation were e 
perienced in the home office as well 


also when 


were 


Collateral Advantages 


The concentration of this routine 
work in a central office not only makes 
possible more satisfactory operations 
of small agencies located within 4 
reasonable distance of such an office, 
by the elimination of certain duplica- 
tion of personnel and equipment, but 
it also affords an opportunity for 
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the selection of men as general agents 
or district agents who have good or- 
ganizing and sales ability but who 
are not so well adapted to the super- 
yision of accounting and related work. 

Then, too, centralizing this work 
for several agencies makes it feasible 
to maintain a staff that turns out a 
more uniformly high grade of work. 
This helps not only in the field, but 
also at the home office, where a dis- 
tinct decrease in correspondence and 
in the number of explanations and 
corrections will be experienced. 

The central 
makes it a simple matter to operate 


collection office also 
a local medical office immediately ad- 
jacent on an efficient and economical 
basis. The combined space generally 
results in a somewhat lower rental 
per square foot than either unit would 
be able to obtain by itself, and it also 
makes it possible to call on the ser- 
vices of one of the premium office 
employees when necessary to supple- 
ment, or substitute for, the medical 
office secretary. 


Home Building 

Residential building in the United 
States has gained rapidly since Jan- 
uary in its comparisons with the 
corresponding months of 1937. Inter- 
est of prospective home buyers is 
running high in many localities, as 
evidenced by the 
inquiries. A number of cities report 


large volume of 


as much home construction as a 
year ago, and many report substan- 
tial projects involving in the aggre- 
gate thousands of new homes, which 
will “break” with any definite upturn 
in general 
cording to a survey of home building 


business conditions, ac- 


and sales activity in 74 cities, just 
completed by Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company. 

For the country as a whole, resi- 
dential construction in January was 
only 46 per cent of January, 1937, 
volume; February, 1938, was 64 per 
cent of February, 1937, and in March, 
volume climbed to 80 per cent of 
March, 1937, residential construction. 

Realtors, abstract companies, and 
loaning institutions reporting in the 
survey generally agree that a sub- 
stantial volume of residential building 
projects, both for apartment property 
as well as detached dwellings, awaits 
only the “green light” of improving 
general activity and em- 
ployment, to go ahead. Residential 
building activity and the sale of 
homes already 


business 


constructed is_ still 
well under the volume of the same 
time a year ago, especially in the 
East. 








SENDS REGRETS WITH FULL EXPLANATION 


IFE insurance leaders have been generous in their response to the edi- 
tor's requests for the material which has for the past two years gone 
into the make-up of our “Out In Front" feature—generous even in their 
occasional "regrets."’ For example the following little classic of irony, 
which might well be titled, Mis-deal in Utopia: 
| received your letter of March 7th, suggesting that | furnish you with the necessary 
material for use in your current OUT IN FRONT feature. 
| have noticed with interest the series of articles which you have been running and 
which illustrate the human counterpart of the change from the worm to the caterpillar 


and finallysthe butterfly. 


| have no doubt that somewheres around in the accumulation of odds and ends in 
my residence | could, probably with considerable trouble, locate a couple of the 
youthful pictures such as you suggest. However, | cannot conceive how they would be 
of the slightest interest to any other human being, while they would bring back un- 


pleasant memories to me. 


| am trying to forget that | lived, and lived happily, as | erroneously supposed, in 
the days when industry and thrift were considered virtues; before we all became our 
brothers’ keepers and our own jailers, and before we had fallen under the benign 
influence of the omniscient evangels of wisdom and reform, who know everything about 


everything that they know nothing about. 


| am endeavoring to concentrate my attention solely on the future and on the present. 
In my rare spare moments, | gaze rapturously at the mirage of Utopia reflected in 
the haze of questionnaires, reports, information returns and tax returns (accompanied 


with, or resulting in, a check). 


The rest of my time | am devoting to the filling 


out of the aforesaid questionnaires, reports, information returns and tax returns and 
by drawing the necessary checks, somewhat lessening the dilemma in which | am 


placed by my bank account. 


As long as | have any balance in bank, | cannot invest 


it in stocks and bonds without being particeps criminis of wicked business, nor can | 
retain it uninvested without making myself, in an infinitesimal way, an accomplice of 
the wicked capitalists who are engaged in a sit-down strike by refusing to invest in 


the wicked business. 


Under these circumstances, while appreciating the honor of your request, | must 
respectfully ask to be excused from complying with it. 








Demand for Goods 
Ending Depression 


The pent up demand for goods on 
the part of millions of Americans 
should put an end to the current de- 
pression provided government meets 
business halfway, according to M. A. 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in 
addressing the opening day’s session 
of the company’s first regional con- 
vention, held for its Western represen- 
tatives at the Hotel Del Monte, Del 
Monte, California. 

The first depression was a world- 
wide catastrophe in which the United 
States suffered along with all of its 
neighbors. The present one is a 
domestic problem and can be over- 
come by a sound approach to econom- 
ic problems on the part of government 
bodies, Mr. Linton said. 

Pointing out that only through the 
investment of private capital can per- 
manent employment be provided, Mr. 
Linton cited the high income surtaxes, 
the capital gains tax and the undis 
tributed profits tax as playing lead- 
ing parts in stifling the flow of pri- 
vate capital into industry. Idle dol- 
lars mean idle men. 

“The question is not whether a man 
ean live comfortably on what is left 
to him after payment of taxes—the 
question is rather what productive 
form of industry would his savings 








have created had they been permitted 
to flow into gainful business chan- 
nels,” Mr. Linton said. “Increased 
goods produced through the employ- 
ment of private capital will not only 
help to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem but will raise the standard of 
living for the entire country, includ- 
ing the underprivileged third.” 

The convention was welcomed to 
Del Monte by Samuel L. Carpenter, 
Jr., California’s commissioner of in- 
surance, who has made an outstanding 
record in constructive supervision of 
insurance in California. Mr. Carpen- 
ter praised life insurance as a mighty 
force in building the self-reliance of 
the individual, and told his hearers 
that life insurance is in fact the priv- 
ilege of determining in advance the 
standard of living of a family’s future 
many years hence. 

Willard K. Wise, vice-president, in 
charge of agencies, answered the 
question “How Safe Is Life Insur- 
ance?” He said that life insurance 
had been made safe for the companies, 
for the insured and for the benefici- 
aries, but that the next job was to 
make it safe for the whole time agent. 
He emphasized the Provident’s plan 
of concentrating on the development 
of a field force of successful men and 
showed how the number and propor- 
tion of $100,000 men had increased 
while the number of agents had de- 
creased materially. 
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Insurance Minded Public 
Bar to Dictatorship 


“Fascism and dictatorships don’t 
flourish in the same soil with life in- 
surance,” said President Gerard S. 
Nollen of the Bankers Life Company, 
at the annual meeting of the company 
held at the home office in Des Moines. 

“Life insurance is a strong force 
at work against the rise of fascism,” 
he said, “because life insurance stands 
on the side of the philosophy of co- 
operation against the philosophy of 
conflict. This is because life insur- 
ance affords economic security to the 
individual, while the rise of dictator- 
ships is born of economic insecurity 
and resulting despair. 

“Life insurance as an institution is 
of great significance, not only to the 
individual, but also to the nation, for 
three reasons. First, because the in- 
dividual policyholder gains security 
through safe investment of his sav- 
ings. By cooperation with fellow 
policyholders, he gains the advantages 
of diversity and expert investment 
service. 


National Welfare 


“Second, he cooperates in the build- 
ing of national economic welfare be- 
cause in the process of investment, 
his savings are usefully applied. By 
huge investments in various enter- 
prises, life insurance has played a 
large part in building America. Life 
insurance funds go into farm build- 
ing, home building, road building, and 
practically all forms of public and pri- 
vate improvement. 

“Third, the cooperative character of 
life insurance and its contribution to 
the economic security of the individual 
and the nation are important in con- 
nection with modern trends in gov- 
ernment. Totalitarian states rise from 
the lack of individual security, and 
this is impossible where life insur- 
ance flourishes.” 

President Nollen was reelected at 
a meeting of the board of directors 
which followed the annual meeting, 
and one new appointment was made. 
Robert B. Patrick, supervisor of the 
investment department, was elected 
to the position of an assistant trea- 
surer. Mr. Patrick has been a mem- 
ber of the Bankers Life home office 
staff since 1930. 

Other officers of the company were 
elected as follows: W. W. Jaeger, 
vice-president; G. W. Fowler, vice- 
president and treasurer; Dr. Ross 
Huston, vice-president and medical di- 
rector; E. McConney, vice-president 
and actuary; B. N. Mills, secretary; 
J. P. Lorentzen, general counsel; 
W. F. Winterble, director of agencies; 
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M. E. Lewis, superintendent of agen- 
cies; Dr. A. E. Johann, associate med- 
ical director; D. N. Warters, associate 
actuary; E. M. Nourse, associate 
counsel; F. I. McGraw, underwriting 
secretary; Martin Roe, claims secre- 
tary; Deane W. Trick, secretary to 
executive committee; John S. Corley, 
assistant treasurer; Dr. George Mc- 


Creight, assistant medical director; 
E. F. Bucknell, assistant actuary; 
J. C. Archibald, assistant actuary; 


G. A. Parks, assistant secretary; R. F. 
Johnson, assistant counsel; Dwight 
Brooke, assistant counsel; R. W. Hat- 
ton, assistant secretary; Severin 
Schulte, assistant superintendent of 
agencies; L. N. Paquin, assistant su- 
of agencies; Ben Wil- 
superintendent of 
Grimes, Jr., agency 


perintendent 
liams, 
agencies; J. M. 


assistant 


secretary. 


American Life Fights 
Receivership Petition 


A protracted court fight may ensue 
over the eventual disposition of the 
business of the American Life Insur- 
ance company, Detroit, Michigan’s 
largest life carrier, which was placed 
in temporary custodianship recently 
at the request of the Michigan de- 
partment. Commissioner Charles E. 
Gauss filed a petition asking for a 
custodian’s or conservator’s powers 
on April 12, but the petition was sup- 








THE SPARK OF INCENTIVE 


N more than thirty years of experience 

in selling and sales direction, | have 
known hundreds of men with attractive 
personalities and with minds capable of 
mastering the details of the business who 
weren't worth the space they occupied, 
simply because they could not or would 
not put themselves into the place of the 
prospect. 

In that same period | have known hun- 
dreds of other men, many of whom | 
would not have picked—at first glance— 
as salesmen because of deficiencies in 
personality, oddity in appearance, or 
sluggish mental reaction, who have made 
better-than-average and, in some cases, 
outstanding successes as insurance sales- 
men because they were so anxious to suc- 
ceed that handicaps and obstacles did 
not deter them. 

I've come to the conclusion that we 
can polish the rough diamond; we can 
teach the business to the man of average- 
or-better intelligence; we can give him 
objectives to work for. But, if he doesn't 
possess at least a smouldering spark of 
incentive which we can fan into a flame, 
we can't drop a new engine into his 
chassis. That is the most important fac- 
tor entering into the success or failure 
of a salesman. 

—H. H. Armstrong 














RESOLUTION 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Life Unde. 
writers’ Association of the City of New 
York, Inc., expresses to the Presidents of 
all Legal Reserve Life Insurance Com. 
panies in the United States, its considered 
belief that, in line with the obligation to 
policy owners, there is a vital need fo 
some public relations agency, operating 
throughout the year, made effective by 
the companies, for the purpose of bring. 
ing to the public generally a more com. 
plete understanding of the fundamental 
social and economic, human and moral, 
services rendered by the institution of 
legal reserve life insurance and its agency 
forces, to the nation. 











pressed by Judge Leland W. Carr of 
Ingham county circuit court on mo 
tion of the company’s counsel ani 
news of the custodianship did ne 
leak out until later in the week. Ae 
tual disclosures in the petition an 
in the company’s return were not re 
vealed until Saturday, April 16, whe 
hearing on the court’s show-cause o 
der started. 

The court at the outset denied ; 
defense motion to dismiss the petition 
and the company’s counsel, Wilber ¥ 
Brucker, former Michigan governor 
who is general counsel and a vice 
president of the American Life, ané 
George Klein, indicated that point 
might be the basis of an appeal to th 
supreme court. 


Real Estate Appraisals 

As the hearing progressed it hk 
came apparent that the defense woull 
concentrate on efforts to discredit th 
appraisals of the company’s rea 
estate and bond holdings by the dé 
partment’s experts, on the basis a 
which Commissioner Gauss claimed a 
impairment of $2,152,961 existed # 
of Dec. 31, 1937. The department peti 
tion was based on a conference exami- 
nation conducted by Michigan, Ind: 
ana, Iowa, Oklahoma, and Texas. The 
petition stated that the examinatio 
disclosed total insurance in force # 
of that date amounted to $62,624,402 
divided among 33,746 policies. Liabil- 
ties were placed at $16,791,753 by the 
examiners and admitted assets # 
$14,638,791. The company has 4 
paid-up capitalization of $500,000 
The petition stated that “the bod 





values of both the bond and re 
estate investments carried on th 
books and records of said company 
are far in excess of the market valtt 
thereof.” The examiners’ report we 
contended in the petition to be “very 


conservative in its findings and cor 


clusions concerning non-admitted a 
sets of said company and total amouti 
of impairment and degree of it 
solvency.” 
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N.Y.-A-H Sales Congress 
Attracts Record Crowd 
Preluding Accident and Health In- 
surance Week, April 25-30, the fourth 
annual sales congress, held Friday, 
April 22, at 122 William Street, under 
the auspices of the Accident & Health 


Club of New York, drew a larger 
attendance than any of its prede- 
cessors and effectively sounded the 


keynote of the nation-wide drive to 
follow. With approximately 300 pro- 
ducers attending the all-day session, 
the program brought together top- 
notchers in the field of accident and 
health insurance production — agents 
and brokers, life and casualty. 

The session was opened by Harold 
M. George, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, 
chairman of the sales congress, and 
continued with comments by Wesley 
T. Hammer, Commercial Casualty, 
chairman of the accident and health 
week committee, and Leslie W. Wins- 
low, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, pres- 
ident of the Accident & Health Club. 

John F. O’Laughlin, vice-presiden*, 
Royal Indemnity, and honorary chair- 
man, assured the producers that the 
companies and agency offices through- 
out New York City are 
give them the benefit of their own 
technical details and 
sales promotion. 


eager to 


experience in 


Start with Needs 


Samuel D. Rosan, chairman of the 
board, Independent Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, and also brokerage 
manager of the C. B. Knight agency, 
Union Central Life, as well as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the life Supervisors 
Association of New York City, pre- 
dicted that disability insurance will 
play as important a part in American 
social life as does life 
today. 

Starting with the prospect’s acci- 
dent and health insurance needs, John 
H. Brady, Aetna Life, told the pro- 
ducers that he progresses from A at 
point to an analysis of his life in- 
surance requirements, and frequently 
compares his clients’ inadequate acci- 
‘dent coverage, or complete lack of 
it, with his life insurance program, 
thereby convincing the client of the 
necessity of adequate accident insur- 
ance protection. 

Robert M. 
commented 
offers the most 
method thus far 
insurance js 


insurance 


Life, 
insurance 
direct prospecting 
devised. Accident 
usually an attractive 
purchase to the average prospect who 
gives much useful information in 
signing the application, thereby open- 
ing the way for extension of coverage 
in other lines, 


Loeb, . Guardian 


that accident 
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"There's just one thing | don't understand about this insurance business: 
What's a CLU?" 


Accident insurance special agents 
averaged three sales to fifteen inter- 
views during 1937, with this 
fairly constant for 1938, said 
N. Whitaker, superintendent, accident 
and health department, Employers’ 
Liability, Boston. Despite the depres- 
sion, he commented, there are millions 


ratio 
James 


of unemployed who are in the market 
for accident and health insurance, and 
by selling this line the possibilities of 


State health insurance will be les- 
sened. 
Resistance Less 
Many general agents insist upon 


their men selling accident and health 
insurance along with their own prod- 
uct, said Frank M. Minninger, Jr., 
manager in Newark for the Connecti- 
cut General Life. Resistance to this 
form of insurance, he declared, is not 
quite so strong as that to life insur- 
ance. 

Other speakers were John F. Lydon, 
manager, accident and health depart- 
ment, Ocean Accident & Guarantee, 
and chairman of the governing com- 
mittee, Bureau of Personal Accident 
& Health Underwriters, who said that 
premiums in 1937 amounted to $189.,- 
000,000; also Mervin L. Lane, pro- 
ducer, and Ralph Robbins, Preferred 
Accident. A four-act sales demonstra- 
tion and the awarding of certificates 
to producers who passed the required 
tests during the lecture season, com- 
pleted the program. 


Hercules-Occidental 


Deal Abandoned 

Negotiations have been pending be- 
tween Hercules Life Insurance Com- 
pany and Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California with a view to 
the reinsurance by Occidental of the 
business of Hercules, including the re- 
insured business of the former Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of the 
U. S. A. 

Public opinion, the company stated, 
appears to be strongly against the re- 
moval of the assets of the National 
Life so far from Illinois and it has 
been decided to discontinue negotia- 
tions between Hercules and Occiden- 
tal in the best interests of all con- 
cerned. 


Dr. Thomas Resigns 
As Vice-President 

Dr. John M. Thomas presented his 
resignation as a vice-president of the 
National Life Insurance company at 
the quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors, explaining that it would be- 
come effective three months hence, on 
August 1. He explained that he 
wished, after 45 years of active life 
as a minister, college president, and 
insurance executive, to have less con- 
fining duties and to give more of his 
time to the management of his apple 
orchard on Mendon mountain, near 
Rutland. He will remain a director, 
however. 
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A Century of 
A & H Insurance 


(Concluded from page 9) 


gram adopted by members of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters, however, the 
companies agreed to follow certain 
recommendations of the bureau and 
to consider them as binding, not- 
ably those which concerned uni- 
formity and _ standardization of 
rates and policy forms. 


Types of Coverage 


Since the tentative days of the 
Railway Passengers Assurance, ac- 
cident and health insurance has 


matured so rapidly that its various 
forms of growth, to the uninitiated 
layman, are definitely confusing. 
There is no point in delving into 
all the forms in which either cover- 
age may be obtained. The follow- 
ing, however, are the _ principal 
types of accident and health insur- 
ance which have drawn _ public 
support: 

1. Commercial. This is _ sold 
chiefly to risks in the less hazar- 
dous occupations and premiums are 
payable annually, semi-annually and 
quarterly. 

2. Industrial. This type differs 
from commercial, in that premiums 
are payable weekly or monthly, and 
also because the coverage is limited, 








IT’S THEIRS—ALWAYS 


The occupants of this happy little home are pro- 
tected against one of the most dangerous of all 
hazards. 

This father’s life insurance provides for redemp- 
tion of the mortgage as well as for other funds to 
defray the cost of living comfortably. 


The life insurance salesman who took the time 
and trouble to sell this protection is doing his 
job well. 
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as the name implies, to the indus. 
trial type of worker. 

3. Non-cancellable. Various types 
of these policies have been mar. 
keted, but because the business has 
generally proved unprofitable, mogt 
companies have discontinued writ. 
ing new business. 

4. Group accident and sickness, 
Enjoying a large growth in recent 
years, this type of coverage has 
been written to a great extent in 
connection with group life insur. 
ance. As these policies are written 
very largely on employees who 
are under workmen’s compensation 
acts, they usually exclude occupa- 
tional accidents. 

5. Double indemnity and dis. 
ability benefits issued with life in- 
surance contracts. This provision 
was originated in recognition of 
the need of making protection up- 
der the life insurance policy com- 
plete. 

6. Railroad and ticket. This is 
accident insurance sold at the ticket 
offices of railroad, airline and bus 
companies, a restricted coverage 
sold to cover the duration of the 
trip. It is even possible now to ob- 
tain an accident policy of this de 
scription by dropping 25 cents in 
a slot machine. 


7. Deferred payment protection 
policy. One of the mainstays of 
credit is the installment purchase 
plan. Few articles cannot be pur 
chased on the deferred payment 
plan, but one tragic aftermath of 
illness or accident is suspension of 
the purchaser’s income and his con- 
sequent inability to complete the 
purchase. The deferred payment 
protection policy, now a material 
source of premium income, is the 
solution of this problem. The pol- 
icy is made payable to the creditor 
and benefits under the contract are 
directly paid to the company sell- 
ing the merchandise, which in tum 
must apply the insurance benefit 
against the purchase price of the 
article and give the buyer a receipt 
or cancelled note for the amount 
of the claim. The limit of the ir 
surance company’s liability is the 
remaining months’ installments, 
with decreasing aggregate liability 
as each month progresses. Acti 
dental death, of course, require 
payment of the entire balance @ 
the notes due, the merchandise then 
passing completely into the custody 
of the heirs. 

8. Newspaper policies. These are 
sold with newspaper subscriptions 
at a very low premium such # 
$1 a vear. 
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y, Mutual and assessment. Such 
policies are provided by associa- 
tions Which accept as members only 
persons engaged in certain profes- 
sions, as teachers, dentists, physi- 
cians, etc. Most of the insurance 
in these associations is sold at a 
lower premium than is charged by 
stock companies, but the associa- 
tions usually reserve the right to 
make additional assessments as re- 
quired. 

Special Contracts 

10. Lloyd’s and other special con- 
tracts. There are many special 
hazards which companies writing 
accident and health insurance do 
not care to cover. If a person de- 
sires to make a balloon flight into 
the stratosphere or to salvage for 
sunken marine treasure or to do 
something else of a _ spectacular 
and unusually hazardous nature, he 
could not obtain coverage under 
a regular accident policy. The av- 
erage agent or broker, however, 
would not be interested in either 
this or many of the above men- 
tioned types of policies. 

Of the major types of accident 
and health forms, the commercial 
policy is the contract most widely 
sold to the business man of today 
and to the wage earner, and it i 
characterized by completeness o 
coverage, by freedom from restric- 
tion and by the fact that it can be 
cancelled at any time at the option 
of the company issuing the policy. 
There is no particular point in 
going into an exhaustive analysis 
of the contents of a commercial 
accident and health policy. Any 
agent or broker understands that 
before he can sell successfully this 
line of insurance, he must perforce 
or otherwise have a working knowl- 
edge of the terms, exclusions and 
conditions of the policy which he 
is endeavoring to sell. 
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Commercial Highlights 

There are, however, several high- 
lights of commercial accident and 
health policies with which the pro- 
ducer should be cognizant. The 
most conspicuous benefit of such a 
policy is the payment for loss of 
life, or the principal sum awarded 
under such a contract. In the be- 
ginning the payment for death was 
uniformly two hundred times the 
weekly indemnity, the unit being 
$1,000 death for each $5 weekly 
indemnity. Today the general prac- 
ice is to anticipate the accumula- 
tion and pay in the first year the 
ultimate amount. Some companies 
write “unlevel insurance” to get 
away from large death benefits, 


thereby permitting the policyhold- 
er to specify what proportion he 
desires. 

Linked to the death benefit are 
large payments, based on the prin- 
cipal sum, 
sight or limbs or various assort- 
ments of physical and permanent 
disabilities. A careful study of the 
policy form will acquaint the pro- 
ducer with the company’s financial 
obligations in varying instances. 

Most accident and sickness claims 
are paid under the weekly indem- 
nity provision. The 
the company’s liability is the in- 
ability of the assured to perform 
the duties of his occupation. Pains, 
inconvenience and other discom- 
forts of a similar nature, though 
the results of an accident, do not 
entitle the assured to indemnity. 
The payment is not at all condi- 
tional upon actual loss of income. 
It is sufficient that he cannot per- 
form his work. Even though his 
income, for whatsoever reason, is 
undiminished, the weekly indem- 
nity is paid. 

Partial accident disability is rec- 
ognized for a limited time and is 
compensated at a reduced rate. Ac- 
cident policies carrying a clause to 
this effect have a varying propor- 
tion of payment, and the limit is 
twenty-six, fifty-two or two hun- 
dred weeks. 


Added Weekly Indemnity 


In policies which do not con- 
tain the blank reimbursement 
provision, there is usually a pro- 
vision for increasing the weekly 
indemnity while the assured is con- 
fined to a hospital or attended by 
a graduate nurse. The increase in 
such indemnity may be 50 or 100 
per cent and may be payable for 
10, 15 or 20 weeks. Other policies 
pay a hospital or nurse allowance 
of a specified amount daily for a 
limited period, regardless of the 
size of the policy. These policies 
carry a schedule of operation fees. 

The Non-Cancellable policy is 
quite similar to the commercial 
form except that it cannot be can- 
celled by the company and always 
contains an elimination period. 
This form was not designed to take 
the place of the commercial cover- 
age, but merely to supplement it 
for certain types of policyholders. 
The accident and health salesman 
should be conversant with this pol- 
icy and be able to place it where 
it is needed. It is not generally a 
practical policy and should be writ- 
ten only for those whose means 
warrant the long eliminations. 





for accidental loss of 


measure of 


The history of “Non-Can” in the 
United States goes back to 1915 
and according to the majority of 
experts and observers, the most 
important chapter in that history 
has already been written. Few 
companies are now writing this 
form, with the policies written for 
limited amounts and the coverage 
very much restricted. 

The accident and health insur- 
ance producer invariably discovers 
that underwriting this line projects 
a number of hazards. The most 
common are those which concern 
occupation, moral hazard and over- 
insurance. A risk properly classi- 
fied will mean a satisfactory ad- 
justment of claims. In underwrit- 
ing an applicant for accident in- 
surance the most important factor 
to establish, therefore, after elimi- 
nating the physically unfit, is 
the occupation. This determines 
whether or not the applicant can 
be insured and also the rate to 
be charged. 

In view of the importance of the 
occupation, the description of both 
occupation and duties must be com- 
plete and accurate. The duties of 
the applicant frequently are not 
clarified by the simple notation 
concerning his occupation. Were 
they clarified in the application, it 
is possible that, being of a more 
hazardous nature, they would ex- 
act a higher premium. For in- 
stance, a warehouse manager can- 
not be identified as to occupation 
merely as an office worker because 
inevitably his duties will take him 
out into the warehouse proper and 
subject him to hazards of a defi- 
nitely more dangerous classifica- 
tion. 


Non-Cancellable Feature 


Accident insurance is one cover- 
age where a change in exposure 
does not cancel the policy. A 
change of location cancels a fire 
policy and trading in an old car 
in the acquisition of a new one can- 
cels an automobile policy on the 
old car, but this situation does not 
obtain in accident insurance be- 
cause every commercial form car- 
ries Standard Provision I which es- 
tablishes a feasible method for pro- 
viding coverage where a material 
change affecting exposure occurs— 
namely, change of occupation. 

The moral hazard is to be found 
in those who make it a point to 
collect as much as possible from in- 
surance companies whenever they 
have an excuse for making a claim. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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V erdict: 


“Facility of Payment” Clause 


life insurance policy to those 

rightfully entitled to the benefits 
of said policies is a matter of utmost 
importance to every insurance com- 
pany. The highest degree of care is 
exercised in order to produce such 
results. In many policies the matter 
is a simple one, as the rights and lia- 
bilities are plainly fixed by the policy 
itself. 


Pi: MENT of the proceeds of every 


Industrial Cases 


This is not so, however, in connec- 
tion with industrial policies in which 
there are incorporated  provisons 
familiarly known as “facility of pay- 
ment” clauses. In such policies, pay- 
ments already made by the companies 
frequently are attacked by others than 
the payee on the ground that said 
payments have been wrongfully made. 

This was illustrated in Wilson v. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 239 A.D. (New York) 745. 
Plaintiff, Lulu Wilson, was the widow 
and administratrix of Oscar Wilson. 
She instituted an action to recover the 
proceeds of two insurance policies is- 
sued on the life of Oscar Wilson. 

In 1920, said Oscar Wilson, having 
separated from the plaintiff, Lulu Wil- 
son, married another woman, one 
Elizabeth Wilson, who _—ilikewise 
claimed to be the widow. It was 
Elizabeth Wilson who cared for the 
decedent in his last illness and who 
had paid the premiums on the policy. 
She likewise made the arrangements 
for the funeral and took the body to 
Virginia. 

Before his death, the decedent had 
represented that the original policies 
were lost so that the company issued 
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duplicates which were in the posses- 
sion of the second “widow.” Plaintiff 
had the original policies. 


Wife or Widow? 


After the death of Oscar Wilson, 
Elizabeth Wilson, claiming to be his 
widow, filed proof of death and showed 
that she had paid the funeral expenses 
and arranged for the burial of her al- 
leged husband. The beneficiary named 
in the policies was the executor or 
administrator of the estate. The poli- 
cies, however, contained a “facility of 
payment” clause reading as follows: 


“The Company may make any payment 
or grant any nonforfeiture provilege pro- 
vided herein to the insured, husband, hus- 
band or wife, or any relative by blood or 
connection by marriage of the insured, or 
to any other person appearing to said 
Company to be equitably entitled to the 
same by reason of having incurred ex- 
pense on behalf of the insured, or for his 
or her burial; and the production of a 
receipt signed by either of said persons, 
or of other proof of such payment or 
grant of such privilege to either of them, 
shall be conclusive evidence that all claims 
under this policy have been satisfied.” 


Under said clause, the proceeds of 
the policies were paid by the com- 
pany to Elizabeth Wilson. It was 
these payments which were attacked, 
but the Court sustained said payments 
and dismissed the complaint, stating 
as follows: 


"The plaintiff's claim is based upon the 
fact that the insurance company, when it 
paid Elizabeth Wilson, apparently thought 
it was paying the widow. The argument 
based on this occurrence is as follows: 
Since the company intended to pay the 
widow, even though it could have made 
the payments rightly to the same person 
under the ‘facility of payment’ clause, 
nevertheless, since this clause was not 


then mentioned in justification, it must be 

deemed that the payment to Elizabeth 

Wilson was made to a stranger. The true 

widow, having since qualified as admin. 

istratrix in this State, therefore, is entitled 
to a second payment to her. 

“The insurance company's contention js 
that it was authorized to pay the proceeds 
under the ‘facility of payment’ clause, and 
since Elizabeth Wilson was entitled to the 
money in any event, the mistaken idea, 
which the defendant company had, that 
Elizabeth Wilson was the true widow is 
immaterial. 

“We agree with the defendant's con. 
tention. That this is correct seems mani- 
fest. 

“Suppose Elizabeth Wilson were to re- 
turn the money which she has received, 
lf thereafter both plaintiff and Elizabeth 
Wilson made claims on the insurance 
company, the company would be priv. 
ileged again to pay Elizabeth Wilson, if 
it so chose, under the ‘facility of payment’ 
clause. Since it has elected to ratify the 
previous payment, possibly made under a 
mistake of fact, by showing that the 
money was equitably due Elizabeth Wilson 
in any event, there is no reason in law to 
estop the defendant from taking that posi- 
tion.” 

In a recent case in the City Court 
of the City of New York, Brody y, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, decided April 14, 1938, the 
Court made the same determination 
in connection with disability payments 
made over a long period of years pur- 
suant to a “facility of payment” 
clause. 


Brody v. Metropolitan 

In the Brody case, one Rosetta Solo- 
mon, prior to 1919, established a 
home in Brooklyn. She lived with 
her two sons who contributed to the 
upkeep of the home. One son, Vernon 
Solomon, on November 1, 1929, was 
committed to an institution as an in- 
competent and thereupon his brother 
Lester, the other son of Rosetta Solo- 
mon, was appointed committee of the 
person and property of Vernon in or- 
der to receive certain payments which 
Vernon was entitled to from the Vet- 
erans Bureau. 

The defendant, in November, 1922, 
on the application of Lester, issued 4 
policy on Lester’s life in the sum of 
$2,000 in which the beneficiary named 
was the insured’s mother, Rosetta Sol- 
omon. 


Disability Rider 

Subsequently, the insured, on his 
application and by the payment of an 
additional premium, had a rider at 
tached to the policy whereby the de 
fendant agreed to pay $20 a month 
in the event the insured became per 
manently disabled. This payment, 
according to the policy, was to bh 
made “to the insured, or to the person 
designated by him for the purpose, 
or if there be no such person desig- 
nated then to such person as may be 
found to have the care of the insured.” 
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While the policy was in force, Les- 
ter became insane and on May 8, 1936, 
was committed to Kings Park Hos- 
pital. Claim was made for the bene- 
fits stipulated in the policy and the 
necessary proofs filed with the com- 
pany by the mother of the insured. 

When Lester was stricken with his 
mental illness, a mix-up was occa- 
sioned in the formal Court orders 
entered. One appointed Rosetta Solo- 
mon committee of her son, Vernon, as 
a substitute for Lester and another 
appointed Rosetta Solomon committee 
of Lester for the purpose of account- 
ing for Lester’s acts as the committee 
of Vernon. No order was entered ap- 
pointing Rosetta Solomon or any one 
else committee of the person and 
property of Lester. 


Complaint Dismissed 


Acting upon Rosetta Solomon’s ap- 
plication for the benefits under the 
disability clause, the company paid 
her $20 monthly from May 6, 1926 to 
October 1, 1935. These payments ag- 
gregated $2,060. Thereafter, the plain- 
tiff, Brody, was appointed guardian ad 
litem for Lester Solomon and he 
brings the action against the company 
on the theory that the payments made 
to the mother of his ward were not 
proper. 

The Court dismissed the complaint. 
stating as follows: 


"The fact that Rosetta Solomon is 
named as beneficiary of the life policy 
would not as a matter of law entitle her 
to collect the disability benefits under the 
supplemental contract contained in the 
rider (Donohue v. N. Y. Life Ins. Co., 259 
N. Y., 98). Under the wording of the pay- 
ment clause in the rider there are three 
possible payees: |. The insured. 2. The 
person desiqnated by him for the purpose. 
3. If there be no person designated, then 
to such person found by the company to 
have care of the person of the insured. 


Selection of Payee 


Since it is conceded that no person 
was designated by the insured, the ques- 
tion to be decided here is, whether the 
payments to Lester's mother constituted 
payment ‘to such person as may be found 
to have the care of the insured.’ This latter 
provision would seem to indicate that the 
defendant, in drawing the clause, had 
reserved a discretionary right to itself as 
to selection of a payee in the event of a 
contingency such as the very situation that 
arose in this case. Has the defendant 
abused that discretion in making payments 
to the mother of the insured? | think 
not. The plaintiff claims that the Kinas 
Park Hospital and, after the insured's 
transfer therefrom, to Marcy State Hos- 
pital, were the persons that had the care 
of the person of the insured. 

“Alyth Rigg, a niece of Rosetta Solo- 
mon and the executrix or administratrix 
of her estate, testified that Rosetta Solo- 
mon visited her son Lester every two weeks 
while he was at Kings Park; that she took 
him such little luxuries as were within her 
means, cakes that she baked herself 
candies, clothing, shoes and underwear: 


that after he was transferred to the Marcy 
State Hospital she did not visit him be- 
cause it was located at such a considerable 
distance from New York City the journey 
was more than her age and condition of 
health could endure. When the hospital 
notified her that Lester needed clothing 
she supplied it. She was the only person 
to whom the hospital looked for the 
supply of the necessaries such as any in- 
terested relative generally provides to in- 
mates of such institutions. 


Hospital Helped 


"It is apparent, too, that the hospital 
authorities knew that she was making 
claim for these benefits. In fact, the 
physician's statements submitted to the 
defendant came from the hospital where 
he was confined. If the hospital claimed 
the fund or felt that it was entitled to it, 
its officials and doctors would not have 
aided Rosetta Solomon in collecting it. 


Mother Approved 


“Under the clause in the policy allowing 
payment to a person whom the defendant 
might find to have the care of the insured 
| find the mother to have been a proper 
payee. If such payment was proper it is 
unnecessary to inquire whether the entire 
fund was expended for the maintenance 
of her incompetent son. As a son he had 
the obligation to contribute to her sup- 
port. In her reduced circumstances, and 
after he could no longer assist in providing 
for the three infant children of his de- 
ceased sister, that burden fell upon his 
mother; and the use of the fund or part 
of it for that purpose furnishes no ade- 
quate reason why the defendant should be 
made to pay it a second time.” 


This determination of the Court 
would seem to be in complete accord 
with natural justice and within the 
provisions of the policy itself. 



































































Western Life Examination 


That the Western Life Insurance 
Company, (formerly the Montana 
Life), “is in an exceptionally sound 
financial condition with an ample sur- 
plus in excess of total obligations to 
policyholders and beneficiaries,” is the 
conclusion reached in the report just 
released of the examination of the 
company completed last month by ex- 
aminers representing insurance de- 
partments of Oregon, Washington and 
Montana. “It also reflects,” the re- 
port concludes, “conservative and effi- 
cient management which accounts for 
the continuous record of progress and 
stability that has been maintained.” 


Voting Trust Appointed 


Selection of a board of trustees to 
hold and vote the capital stock of Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
was announced by Samuel L. Carpen- 
ter, Jr., insurance commissioner. 

“As permitted by the insurance 
code of California, I have created a 
voting trust in which is vested the 
voting powers of the capital stock of 
the Company, reserving the beneficial 
interest in such stock to the insurance 
commissioner as conservator or liqui- 
dator of the old company,” said Mr. 
Carpenter. 

The trustees are: Wallace M. Alex- 
ander, Harvey S. Mudd, Victor H. Ros- 
setti, Dr. Rufus S. VonKleinsmid, and 
the insurance commissioner. 
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Sustained Interest Makes 


The Sale 


There is a great deal of practical, 
common sense in a little sales essay 
in The Leader, published by the 
Peoples Life. The contention that too 
much emphasis has been placed upon 
the importance of “opening” sentences 
of the interview seems sound. First 
impressions are important of course 
but the deciding factor in any sale 
will be the prospect’s second, third 
and fourth impression as the inter- 
view progresses. If anyone honestly 
believes that the impressions of the 
first seconds of any sales encounter 
are so vital, let him glance around the 
room at any life insurance gathering 
and check up on what his first impres- 
sions of the various individuals might 
be. Most of them probably would be 
pretty terrible, but that little bow- 
legged fellow whose hair refuses to 
stay put has the faculty of altering 
unfavorable opinion as he moves in 
with his reasons for buying life insur- 
ance. As The Leader points out, 
the first half of your session after you 
do get to him, may rightly be regarded 
as the part of sales endeavor which 
is devoted to creating an opportunity 
to sell. 

“The first half of the sales session 
is the interest-arousing period,” the 
article continues. “If you succeed in 
arousing interest, you have created 
a selling opportunity. If you fail to 
do so, you never have a chance to sell 
your prospect. 

“Too generally, salesmen divide 
prospects into those who listen and 
those who refuse to listen. Those 
who consent to listen are regarded as 
interested prospects; those who re- 
fuse to do so are put down as not 
interested. 

“Let’s cut out this nonsense of 
gauging our sales chances by how 
prospects greet our initial statement 
of our business. The situation calls 
for doing the first part of the sales 
job regardless of what the prospect 
may have to say. Creating an oppor- 
tunity to sell by arousing interest in 
what we have to sell is our first duty 
to our proposition, and it isn’t one 
that is to be performed only some- 
times—meaning when the stars and 
winds and all the other little elements 
are favorable to it. 

“Interest is not something you find 
and do not find. You have to create 
it, which means that you have to 
arouse it. The fact that a prospect 
shows interest in what you have to 
say is not to be confused with having 
his interest focused upon your propo- 
sition in the form of a growing desire 
to possess what you have to sell.” 
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INTO MANY CHANNELS 


44] IFE insurance monies provided by 

provident policyholders flow into 
all parts of the country where they can 
be most safely, usefully and productively 
employed and contribute to our country's 
progress. They materially aid the Gov- 
ernment and the various States and mu- 
nicipalities in the maintenance of public 
safety and public welfare; they stimulate 
and increase the activities of industry; 
and they sustain agriculture. They furnish 
mortgage funds for builders and home 
owners and are a substantial factor in the 
maintenance and increase of employment 
and so—beyond the security for policy- 
holders—provide for the prosperity of 
our national life." 


Guy W. Cox, 
President, John Hancock Mutuai Life 








A Cheerful Slant on 
Agency Activity 


Despite the solemn warnings of 


some that “the golden days of the 
‘twenties’ are gone, never to return,” 
it would appear that the life insurance 
salesmen have been doing a propor- 
tionately good job since the days of 
the so-called easy sale and the order- 
taker. This is suggested in a heart- 
ening little essay by President O. J. 
Arnold, of the Northwestern National 
Life in that company’s agency publi- 
cation. He points out that while the 
national income has decreased approx- 
imately 20 per cent during the past 
twelve or fifteen years, the amount of 
that income going into the purchase 
of new life insurance protection has 
increased almost 50 per cent. At the 
same time, he reminds that the United 
States, with seven per cent of the 
world’s population, holds seventy per 
cent of the total life insurance pro- 
tection. All of which suggests that 
the agency men of America have not 
been lying down in the face of ad- 
versity. 

The national and life insurance 
premium income comparison for the 
past decade and a half is shown in the 
following tabulation: 


National 
Income 


Five years 
1923-1927 

Five years 
1928-32 ... 
Five years 
1933-37 


Sale arias ‘e ipdtateae eceinats $350,229,000,000 


Pee e cd 333,716,000,000 


re ete 281,277,000,000 


Geographical Planning 
Important 


Unorganized sales effort was blamed 
for many failures in life insurance 
selling in an address by E. P. Pfister, 
Cleveland representative of the Girard 
Life at that company’s recent annual 
convention, and one of the most com- 
mon errors, he said, was the handicap 
that the agent imposes upon himself 
when he makes appointments over a 
widely scattered territory. Concen- 
trate, he advises, divide your city into 
sections and work each section a cer- 
tain day of the week; then when you 
are making appointments you will 
know you will be in that section on a 
definite day instead of making several 
appointments in extreme parts of the 
city and spending half your time 
getting from one appointment to the 
other. 

A convenient way of keeping tab en 
your time is a daily pending file with 
31 sections—one for each day of the 
month. When you make your ap- 
rointment, put a notation in the space 
provided, then each morning or eve- 
ning when you are scheduling your 
day’s work you will have a number of 
calls under that date for a certain 
locality and from your prospect list 
you can fill in enough other calls in 
that vicinity to make a day’s work. 
Don’t be afraid to put in more calls 
than you will be able to make, as it is 
better at the end of the day to have 
had more than you could do rather 
than kill time because someone was 
not in. 

Next in importance to outlining 
and planning the day’s work perhaps 
is also preparing a presentation for 
the interviews you expect to make 
that day. It is vitally important that 
we analyze a man’s needs if only 
mentally. Decide what is best suited 
for him and then just what kind of 
word picture we will paint for him se 
he will see his needs as we do. Re 
member if our prospect is of the right 


Per Cent of 
Premium Income 
to National 
Income 


Premium 
Income 


$11,904,000,000 3.4% 


17,186,000,090 5.1% 


17,968,000,000 6.4% 
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calibre his time is going to be just 
as valuable as yours and we must 
respect it just as much as we respect 
our own time. The more thoroughly 
we prepare ourselves the more effec- 
tively we will be able to present our 
program, and consequently the great- 
er our success. Don’t forget that like 
any artist, our dance or piece may 
take only a few moments, and to the 
casual observer may appear to be 
very easy; but they have lost sight 
of the fact that just as in the case 
of the dancer, pianist, or vocalist, long 
hours of practice and training and 
areful preparation have been neces 
sary for that few moments in which 


we are either a success or a failure. 


Savings Bank Policies 
Neglected by Poor 

New York’s new law legalizing sa\ 
ngs bank life insurance was assailed, 
along with other interference and 
competition with private business by 
government, in an address at Lansing, 
Mich., by D. E. Ball, president of the 
Columbus Mutual Life Insurance com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Ball was 
the main speaker at the banquet which 
culminated an all-day annual meeting 
of the Michigan State Columbus Mu- 
tual Life Insurance club. The meet- 
ing was attended by 74 agents from 
all parts of the state and was marked 
by sales demonstrations and confer- 
ences and by discussions of current 
problems confronting the business. 
“Chiselers,” Mr. Ball said, will be 


/ Young Office Workers 
e n “a i r © Are Leading Buyers 
Frank C. Wigginton, Bankers Life 






































of Iowa agency manager at Pitts- 
burgh, has made a thorough analysis 
of business written in his agency in 
The Ideal Client early weeks of the current year. Total- 
ing 146 cases for more than $508,000, 
this business is analyzed according to 


By way of fostering persistency, the 
Northwestern National Life conducts 
; age and occupational groups. Of the 


a “Best Case of the Week” contest, : = * 
: 146 cases written, more than 62 per 











rating new business on a persistency 


or 


cent were on persons less than 35 
years old; the under-35 age group ac- 
counting for exactly 92 of the 146 


forecast blank. A recent winner was 
E. E. Moore, of the White & Odell 


agency, Minneapolis. aher ‘ . : 
: eg applications. The complete tabula- 


The applicant, an executive of an : 
‘ 2 tion of business by age groups fol- 


amusement company, is 39 years of 








: Scie lows: 
age, has an annual income of $15,000 
4 ”» , e » iveniies 5 c ps.. ] 
and already has $13,000 of insurance Juveniles | Pi scgage te 
To Age 30 )7 apps 89.0% 
in force, a part of it with the com- Age 30-35 0 apps., 20.5% 
. ‘ a Ave 5-50 44 apps., 30.0¢ 
pany. Cash accompanied the appli- Age 51 and Over 10 apps 7 
cation, premiums are payable annu- The analysi by ozcupations pre- 
ally, and settlement is arranged or ents the following picture: 
an Income basis. 
Office Workers 19 ‘ 
a Womer 18 
Housewives 11 
. . Store Employes 
the chief beneficiaries of the new New Plant Workers and Laborers 
, . . . Store and Other Managers : 
York legislation. Similar laws i Satendion iy , 6 — a 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin, he said, Members of the Clergy 0 
1 . Professional Men ‘ * 
have proved that the issuance of life Salesmen 8 
— , is } Mechanics, Electricians, Carpenters 7 
ae . aS ae 7 
coverage by banks under a state-sub Gen iiaiinn eacieen : 
sidized plan, does not assist the under Teachers 5 
i" . . : Engineers ‘ . } 
privileged, for whom the legislation Nurses 


was framed, but that the vast major- Accountants 

. Hotel Employes 

ity of those taking advantage of such Merchants 2 
¢ Farmers 1 

i 


plans are persons who could well a 


ford to buy insurance through regular 14¢ 
channels and without placing a por- While the relative standing of occu- 
tion of the burden on the taxpayers. pational groups will vary from sec- 

Actually, he said, the effect will tion to section (farmers will natural- 
probably be slight on the average life ly be more numerous among appli- 
company because of the fact that so cants almost anywhere than in the 
few people buy life coverage except Pittsburgh agency, where only one 
at the earnest behest of an agent who out of 146 was a farmer), yet the sur- 
provides them with information and vey merits some consideration as in- 


service. dicative of trends. 








non-forfeitable vested renewals. 


working tools as well. 


0. R. McATEE, Director of 








“PROPERTY CONTRACTS” SIXTY STEPS AHEAD 


When is an agency contract Your Property? Haves was the new President of the United States 
Only to the extent an agent has more than a “work- when Fidelity was organized in 1878. In the sixty 
ing interest” in his contract is it his “Property.” years that have since passed Fidelity has come a 


Our contracts are “Personal Property.” perpetual 
and non-cancellab'e except for serious violation, with Its policyholders now number more than 100,000 


We believe the professional life underwriter should operates in 37 states, including New York and the 
not only “Own” the fruits of his life’s work, but the New England states, on a 3° reserve basis, full 


Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


“Registered Policy Protection™ 


THEO. P. BEASLEY. President and General Manager 


Home Office . 


Dallas, Texas 

















long way. 


—its assets more than $117,000,000 and its in- 
surance in force more than $362,000,000. I 


level net premium. 


| 

| Fidelity, pausing but briefly in its 60th Anniver- 
sary year to look backward, continues its march 
forward to greater fields of service. 






INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Prenudest | 
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Costs and Contracts... 


Life Sales Continue 
Comparative Decline 


New life insurance for March was 
26.7 per cent below the amount fo: 
March of last year, while the total 
for the first quarter of this year was 
19.5 per cent less than for the first 
quarter of 1937. 

This was reported by The Associa 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to 
the United States Department of 
Commerce today. The report aggre- 
gates the new paid-for business— 
exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions—of 40 companies 
having 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For March, the total new business 
of these companies was $672,142,000 
against $917,442,000 during March, 
1937—a decrease of 26.7 per cent. New 
ordinary insurance amounted to $441,- 
067,000 against $581,399,000—a _ de- 
crease of 24.1 per cent. Industrial in- 
surance was $198,025,000 against 
$258,087,000—a decrease of 23.3 per 
cent. Group insurance was $33,050,- 
000 against $77,956,000—a decrease 
of 57.6 per cent. 

For the first three months of the 
year, the total new business of the 
40 companies was $1,850,714,000 
against $2,299,310,000—a decrease of 
19.5 per cent. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to  $1,192,500,000 
against $1,473,334,000—a decrease of 
19.1 per cent. Industrial insurance 
was $552,092,000 against $665,723,000 
—a decrease of 17.1 per cent. Group 
insurance was $106,122,000 against 
$160,253,000—a decrease of 33.8 per 
cent. 


Phoenix Mutual Continues 
Dividend Schedules 


At the meeting of its Board of 
Directors on April 18, the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
voted to continue the present divi- 
dend schedules and interest rate (3.6 
per cent per annum) applicable to 
funds left with the company for the 
period from July 1, 1938, to Dec. 31, 
1938. 





L.O.M.A. Conference 


The Midwest-Southern Special Con- 
ference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association is scheduled to be 
held in Nashville, Tenn., on May 25, 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


HE 1938 dividend scale represents a new and generally increased 

dividend scale which is expected to make the total dividend payment 
of approximately 7% greater than the 1937 schedule. The 1938 scale 
increases dividends for long durations, more than for early policy years. 
Due to the fact that most of the policies in force in any company are 
comparatively new, such a dividend change does not increase immediate 
payments to policyholders as much as a dividend increase for early 
policy years. 

Under the new 1938 scale on a $1,000 preferred ordinary life policy 
issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the second year $1.18 or 
14.40 per cent less than under the 1937 scale; at age 35 it is $2! or 
16.28 per cent less; at age 45, it is $.24 or 17.91 per cent less and at 
age 50, it is $.26 or 18.84 less. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year, the decrease at age at issue is 
$.39 or 7.24 per cent; at age 35, it is $.56 or 9.8! per cent; at age 45, 
it is $.85 or 13.69 per cent and at age 50, it is $1.04 or 15.90 per cent. 

However, at the end of the twentieth year, the increase at age of 
issue 25 is $8.49 or 23.25 per cent; at age 35, it is $6.54 or 15.25 per 
cent; at age 45, it is $4.56 or 8.87 per cent and at age 50, it is $4.20 
or 7.48 per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1938 on dividends left to accumulate is 
3.5 per cent which is the same rate as was allowed in 1937. Policyholders’ 
funds held on deposit or retained under optional settlement provision 
will also be allowed the same rate in 1938, 3.75 per cent which was the 
rate allowed in 1937. 

Using the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual not cost of a 
preferred ordinary life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end 
of 20 years will be $3.69 as against $4.02 under the 1937 scale. At age 
45, net cost of the same policy will be $7.75 as against $7.98 under the 
1937 scale. 

The average annual net cost of an endowment at age 85 policy issued 
at age 35 under the 1938 dividend scale if surrendered at the end of 
20 years will be $5.19 as against $5.89 under the 1937 scale. At age 45, 
the net cost of the same policy will be $9.09 as against $9.69 under the 
1936 scale. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.. WILMINGTON, DBL. 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1938 Basis (American Exp. 3° Reserve) 
PREFERRED ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividends at = Age at Issue -- 
End of Year 25 39 35 40 45 50 
Premiums $16.76 $19.29 $22.56 $826.86 $32.60 $40.43 

1 . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

2 1.07 1.07 1.08 1.09 1.10 1.12 
3 1.18 1.19 1.21 1.23 1.24 1.27 
4 : 1.30 1.31 1.34 1.36 1.40 1.48 
5 - ; , ‘ 1.45 1.48 1.52 1.56 1.62 1.68 
Total dividends 10 years . 14.59 14.97 15.48 16.08 16.82 17.7 


Total dividends 20 years.. 45.01 46.95 49.42 52.87 66.97 60.37 
PREFERRED TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


Dividends at —-— - Age at Issue _ 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 60 


Premiums $27.22 $29.81 $32.98 $36.79 $41.73 $48.27 
2 2.05 2.06 2.07 2.08 2.08 2.10 
3 2.13 2.14 2.15 2.17 2.19 2.20 
4 2.19 2.21 2.23 2.25 2.28 2.31 
5 , pees 2.34 2.37 2.40 2.44 2.49 2.55 
Total dividends 10 years 22.56 22.97 23.44 23.94 24.58 26.28 
Total dividends 20 years 61.80 63.87 66.22 68.90 71.97 75.60 











26. The theme of the conference is 
“Recent Developments in Office Rou- 
tines and Procedures, Ordinary and 
Industrial.” 

The Association will be the guesis 
of the Nashville member companies- 
the National Life and Accident In- 
surance Co. and the Life and Casualty 
Insurance Co. It is anticipated that 
there will be an attendance of about 
200 representatives of member com- 
panies at this meeting. 


Metropolitan Award 


Thomas G. Lo Medico, of 400 West 
23rd Street, a young New York 
sculptor as yet unknown to fame, 
has been awarded the prize of $8,000 
offered by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company for a_ sculptured 
group to be chosen in open compet 
tion as most suitable for use as the 
focal point in its exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair 1939. 
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Number of 

Size of Claim Paid Policies Ratio 

{1} Under $1,000 470 10.49 
{2) 1,000 to 2,500 2,738 61.10 
(3) 2.501 to 5,000 884 19.73 
(4) 5.00! to 7,500 63 1.41 
(5) 7,50! to 10,000 203 4.53 
(6) 10,001 to 25,000 103 2.30 
{7) 25,001 to 50,000 15 33 
(8) 50,00! to 100,000 3 07 
(9) Over $100,000 2 .04 
Total 4,481 100.00 

Causes of Death Number of 

(Ordinary Insurance) Policies Ratio 

(1) Tuberculosis (All Forms) 97 2.16 
(2) Influenza 35 78 
{3} Pneumonia (All Forms) 351 7.83 
(4) Respiratory Diseases Not Specified 46 1.03 
(5) Cancer 505 11.27 
(6) Cerebral Hemorrhage 419 9.35 
(7) Organic Diseases of Heart 1,237 27.61 
(8) Bright's Disease 171 3.82 


ANALYSIS OF ORDINARY DEATH CLAIMS PAID FOR IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1938 BY 
A REPRESENTATIVE NUMBER OF COMPANIES 











Number of 
Time Policy in Force Policies Ratio 
(1!) Under | Year 55 1.23 
(2) | to 2 Years 93 2.08 
(3) 2to 3 Years 88 1.96 
(4) 3to 4 Years 84 1.87 
(5) 4to 5 Years 102 2.28 
(6) 5 to 10 Years 7% 17.76 
{7) 11 to 15 Years 812 18.12 
(8) 16 to 20 Years 806 17.99 
(9) 21 to 25 Years 762 17.01 
(10) 26 to 30 Years 342 7.63 
{1t) Over 30 Years 541 12.07 
Total 4,481 100.00 
Causes of Death Number of 
(Ordinary Insurance) Policies Ratio 
(9) Puerperal State 6 13 
0) Typhoid Fever 2 04 
{11} Suicides 178 3.97 
(12) Homicides 12 27 
{13} Automobile Accidents 133 2.97 
(14) Other External Causes (Except 11, 
12 & 13 above) 120 2.68 
(15) Undetermined and Al! Other Causes 1,164 25.98 
(16) Diabetes 5 A 
Total 4,48! 100.00 








ANALYSIS OF NEW ORDINARY INSURANCE PAID FOR DURING FIRST QUARTER OF 1938 
BY A REPRESENTATIVE NUMBER OF COMPANIES 








Number of 
Kind of Policy Policies Ratio 
{1} Ordinary Life 8,964 28.45 
[2) Endowment at 85 4,038 12.81 
{3) Other Birthday Endowments 1,455 4.62 
{4) Period Endowments 3,220 10.22 
{5) Income 2,753 8.74 
(6) Limited Payment 5,674 18.01 
{7} Family Income 373 1.18 
(8) Annuities (All Kinds) 1,466 4.65 
(9) Term 1,277 4.05 
(10) Ordinary Life Increasing Prem. 2,200 6.98 
(1!) Juvenile 91 29 
Total 31,511 100.00 
Number of 

Occupation Policies* Ratio 

{!}) Managers, Salaried Persons Be- 

tween Executive and Clerical 
Classes 719 2.37 

(2) Clerks on Salary in Offices, Stores, 
Etc. 3,988 13.14 
(3) Individual Proprietors 1,602 5.28 
{4) Salesmen 1,630 5.37 
(5) Professional Men 852 2.82 
(6) Students 3,862 12.73 


* Excludes Annuity policies of some companies. 














Number of 
Size of Policy Policies* Ratio 
{1} Under $1,000 1,185 3.91 
(2) 1,000 to 2,500 20,345 67.06 
(3) 2,501 to 5,000 5,751 18.95 
(4) 5.00! to 7,500 778 2.56 
(5) 7,501 to 10,000 1,299 4.28 
(6) 10,001 to 25,000 814 2.68 
(7) 25,001 to 50,000 143 47 
(8) 50,001 to 100,000 23 08 
(9) Over $100,000 2 Ol 
Total 30,340 100.00 
Number of 
Occupation Policies* Ratio 
{7} Unskilled Workers, Laborers 3,538 11.66 
(8) Executives 804 2.65 
(9) Teachers 838 2.76 
(10) Skilled Mechanics, Factory Workers 7,871 25.94 
(11) Business Women 315 1.04 
(12) Unclassified 4,321 14.24 
Total 30,340 100.00 





The Insurance Institute of Nebraska, an organization 
of senior and junior executives of life insurance companies 
with home offices at Omaha and Lincoln, was addressed 
recently at its monthly meeting by the Hon. C. C. Smrha, 
director of the insurance department of Nebraska, on “The 
Insurance Kaleidoscope.” 

Alvin Moser of the Aetna Life, chairman of the exten- 
sion division of the Wisconsin State Association of Life 
Underwriters, has returned from visiting a number of 
cities to assist in the organization of new local life organi- 
zations affiliated with the State and national associations 
Units have been launched at Racine, Eau Claire and La 
Crosse. 


Nelson R. Korb, for the past fifteen years with the 
Pittsburgh agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., has been named general agent for the company 
at Harrisburg, succeeding Paul C. Snyder, who as yet 
has not announced his future plans. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska has appointed Fred F. 
Bennett at Sedalia, Mo., and Carl Lutz at Fairburg, Neb., 
as general agents. 

The United States Life of New York has appointed two 
new general agents in Westchester County and the Bronx 

Joseph Beck, Yonkers, and Michael Gagliardi, New 


Rochelle. 
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Actuarial 


Aviation Risks Reviewed 
At Wofford Luncheon 


Present practice in the underwrit- 
ing of risks involving aviation was 
reviewed at last week’s luncheon at 
the Columbia University Club given 
by the Harris L. Wofford agency, Pru- 
dential. The speakers were Pearce 
Shepard, assistant actuary, Pru- 
dential, and W. L. Nelson of the U. S. 
Aviation Underwriters, New York 
City. Both discussed the great in- 
crease in the number of young flyers 
and also the basis of rate making as 
applied to this field. 

On March 1, 1938, said Mr. Shepard, 
there were 40,000 permits in effect for 
students of flying whereas two years 
ago there were but 15,000 at the most. 
Ten years from now, commented Mr. 
Nelson, most young men would either 
be able to pilot a plane or would want 
to do so. 

In discussing civilian risks from the 
standpoint of Prudential rules, Mr. 
Shepard said that applicants who use 
the regularly established air lines as 
a means of transportation and have 
more than twenty take-offs and not 
more than forty hours of flying a year 
will be considered at regular rates 
with a maximum limit of $200,000 old 
and new insurance combined. 

Applicants with twenty-one to fifty 
take-offs and forty-one to 100 hours 
of flying a year will also be considered 
at regular rates, but the accidental 
death benefit, if applied for, will carry 
a double rate. Here the maximum 
limit is $100,000 for old and new in- 
surance combined. 

The accidental death benefit, when 
granted, covers the risk of flying as a 
fare-paying passenger on a scheduled 
flight over a regularly established 
line, but no other flying. An executive 
or employee flying on a pass is not 
considered a fare-paying passenger. 

Pilots flying passenger planes over 
scheduled lines or transport pilots, 
employed by corporations, who use 
planes for business use exclusively, 
provided they have had at least 400 
hours flying experience, will be ac- 
cepted with an extra annual premium 
of $25 per $1,000 with double charge 
for accidental death benefit. 

Those applicants not acceptable 
with an extra premium may be ac- 
cepted with either a partial or total 
limitation clause. The partial clause 
allows full coverage while flying as a 
fare-paying passenger on a regularly 
scheduled flight over an established 
air route, between definitely estab- 
lished airports, but limits the liability 
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Departmental 


of the company in the event of death 
while flying under any other circum- 
stances. 

The total limitation clause limits 
the company’s liability in event of 
death as a result of flying under any 
circumstances. Disability benefits with 
similar limitations will be granted to 
risks otherwise acceptable at stand- 
ard rates. 

Pilots accepted with an extra pre- 
mium will be limited to $10,C00. The 
disability benefit will not be included 
in any policy issued with an extra 
premium. Neither Term nor Modified 
Life 5 policies will be issued when an 
extra premium is required. All forms 
except Term may be issued with a 
limitation clause. 


Management 


Program Making the Best 
Service to Client 

No plan has yet been devised that 
can take the place of the highly per- 
sonalized service of a trained life 
underwriter, William P. Worthington, 
superintendent of agencies, Home Life 
of New York, told life underwriters 
at the first annual sales congress 
sponsored by the Ohio State Assn. of 
Life Underwriters recently at Cleve- 
land. 

In proving his contention, Mr. 
Worthington, who headed a seminar 
on programming, cited the case of a 
prominent contractor in Ohio, who 





William P. Worthington 


died recently. The claim, which re- 
sulted from programming methods of 
Home Life, will provide a total income 
to the contractor’s family of $12,600, 
the total of the guaranteed continu- 
ous monthly payments. This miracle 
of modern life insurance, he con- 
tended, would not have happened to 
this family had it not been for the life 
underwriter who, using the principles 
of programming, had placed the prob- 
lems of this contractor directly before 
him, which of course prompted action 
and placed sufficient insurance in force 
to keep the widow and her children 
through the dependency period. 

Mr. Worthington then pointed out 
that the average policyholder visual. 
izes the face value of his policies as 
being more money than he has ever 
owned at any one time in his life, and 
therefore he considers himself as be 
ing worth more money dead _ than 
alive. Fifteen thousand dollars, Mr 
Worthington commented, seems a 
great deal of money to the average 
policyholder, but $15 a week, the in- 
come that amount will produce, is a 
figure he can more readily visualize. 

Two fundamental reasons’ were 
urged on the life underwriters by Mr. 
Worthington for following program- 
ming methods for effective selling. 
“These were, first, a plan which gives 
the owner of life insurance a greater 
understanding and appreciation of the 
insurance he now owns; and second, 
programming enables the underwriter 
to get closing interviews under favor- 
able circumstances. The essential 
steps in the successful program sale 
he outlined as, first, to uncover the 
problems of a prospect which life in 
surance can solve; then to work out 
a plan which will solve those problems 
in the best possible manner. The last 
and not least important step is t 
make the prospect want to solve thes« 
problems. 

When people speak of the “cost” 
of life insurance and refer to carrying 
it merely as though it were a burden 
they simply fail to realize that life as 
such costs them nothing. It is the 
things that makes life possible that 
cost money—such as food, clothing, 
etcetera. And these things will be 
made possible, also, through life in- 
surance. Life insurance guarantees 
that the money will be available to 
purchase these items when they are 


needed. 

It is for the correction of this “cost” 
attitude of the general public toward 
life insurance that programming has 
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Digest . 


come into such popular favor. Sales 
methods used in the past have brought 
about the mistaken attitude toward 
life insurance which has created resis- 
tance. Programming changes that at 
titude of the client toward the insur- 
ance which he now owns, and he looks 
at the insurance he will buy in the 
future in an entirely favorable light 


Production 


Factors in Life Insurance 
Outlined by Johnson 


A ruthless approach to prospects, 
the realization that life insurance has 
no competitors and an attitude of 
mind that will enable them to sur- 
mount all obstacles were recommended 
to life insurance agents by Holgar J. 
Johnson, Pittsburgh general agent for 
the Penn Mutual and vice-president 
of the National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers, speaking at the recent final 
meeting of the-educational series con- 
ducted by the Life Underwriters Assn. 
of the City of New York. 

To do a real job in the life insur- 
ance business, he said, the agent must 
be firmly convinced that it is his work 
to present to the prospect the devas- 
tating information which all agents 
know so well and he must also realize 
that putting information into action 
n the field is a determining factor of 
success which lies entirely within him- 
self. 

Points which Mr. Johnson empha- 
sized, concerning conditions in today’s 
market and the necessity of surmount 
ng them, included the following: 

“We must personalize our selling. 
Too many agents are not bringing 
their sale down to the _ individual. 
Instead, they are just making a speech 
or expounding principles. 

“There are always some people in 
your community who are making 
money. Find out who they are. 

“What percentage of the available 
business are you getting? In Pitts- 
burgh the Johnson agency gets 10 per 
cent of the business written, which 
means that there is an opportunity 
for us to get some of the 90 per cent. 

“We must realize that we have no 
competitors. When a prospect tells 
me that he is putting money in stocks 
for his old age, I tell him that the 
purpose of investments in stocks is to 
bring together capital for a business 
enterprise. The purpose of life insur- 























Holgar J. Johnson 


ance is to provide income for a man 
or for his family when they need it. 
Others attempt to compete but our job 
is to have an ingrained belief that life 
insurance is doing what no other 
institution is trying to do.” 


Policy Held Voided by 
False Application 

A suit involving answers to agents’ 
questions was decided in favor of the 
Metropolitan Life by the Indiana Su 
preme Court recently. The case was 
Brunnemer, administratrix, vs. Metro- 
politan Life, and had been appealed 
following a ruling in Superior Court 
in Indianapolis against the appellant 
in an action involving a $500 policy. 

The company set up that insured 
made false answers to the application 
for insurance. There was trial by 
court with special finding, with error 
assigned in conclusions of law. It was 
shown that the policy was one issued 
without medical examination, depen- 
dent on showing in the application, 
and the application contained a pro- 
vision that the policy should not be 
binding if answers were not true; that 
insured represented himself as neve 
having been ill nor treated for named 
diseases and was in good health, 
which answers were not true, and it 
was held that the special finding was 
sufficient to establish such facts of 
false answers as to health. 

The interpretation of the court of 
the facts found is that they show in- 
sured was affiicted with disease ma- 
terial to the risk prior to the applica- 
tion. 


Underwriting 


Clarification Needed in 
Underwriting Cases 

The purpose of insurance and vari- 
ous underwriting difficulties form the 
subject matter of an exposition of 
Charles H. Sutman, underwriter, new 
business department, Security Mutual 
Life, writing in that company’s 
Roster. 

Insurable interest, strictly inter- 
preted, he comments, exists only where 
it can be demonstrated that there is 
a reasonable expectation of gain by 
the beneficiary through the continu- 
ance of the insured’s life. As a mat- 
ter of practice, it is somewhat more 
liberally interpreted except where the 
motive of the purchase is not in itself 
obvious. 

For example, the naming of “Execu- 
tors or Administrators” obscures the 
ultimate purpose. In the absence of 
some information from the solicitor, 
a shadow of doubt is cast upon the 
transaction and the means of ascer- 
taining an adequate picture of the 
risk are meagre. The equality of 
knowledge between the applicant and 
the company which should exist to 
complete the contract appears to be 
absent. If a legitimate need is being 
fulfilled, there is absolutely no justi- 
fication for non-issuance of the policy 
and yet the company should know the 
exact purpose. 

Insurance requested on the lives of 
elderly dependent parents presents a 
dificult underwriting picture. The 
beneficiary usually feels that he is en- 
titled to some remuneration for the 
loss sustained by virtue of the last ex- 
penses of the insured. This is a posi- 
tion not entirely defensible. The in- 
surance is frequently labeled “burial 
insurance.” It is not a misnomer for 
life insurance companies have found 
that “final expenses” occur entirely 
too soon after the insurance has been 
placed in force. 

Another group of cases which pre- 


“sent a picture which requires clari- 


fication occurs where nieces, nephews, 
uncles, aunts, grandparents, and 
friends are named as _ beneficiaries. 
Such individuals under normal condi- 
tions do not have a relationship which 
can be presumed to constitute an in- 
surable interest. We fully appreciate 
that under some conditions such per- 
sons could be named legitimately as 
recipients of policy proceeds. It has 
been the experience of a large group 
of companies that the mortality ex- 
perience where such beneficiaries were 
named exceeded the normal. Careful 
selection is, therefore, exercised. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


A campaign offering 700 merchandise prizes to be pur- 
chased with credits earned by agents for exceeding per- 
sonal quotas of new business written during April, May 
and June and paid by July 30, has aroused unusual inter- 
est among agents of the Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 
The Franklin Life has based this campaign on credits 
which pyramid rapidly after quota is reached. 

That the Western Life Insurance Co. of Helena, Mont. 
(formerly the Montana Life), “is in an exceptionally 
sound financial condition with an ample surplus in excess 
of total obligation to policyholders and beneficiaries,” is 
the conclusion reached in the report just released of the 
examination of the company completed last month by 
examiners representing insurance departments of Oregon, 
Washington and Montana. 

The three top men in the national “Leaders’ Month” 
contest of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh are all Illinois 
department producers. Howard E. English of Chicago 
led in Life Volume with $146,950. Jack Emerick of Wau- 
kegan was first in number of Life Sales with 46 applica- 
tions. In Accident and Health Sales, Robert E. Keeley 
of Chicago led the national organization with $1,677.91 
in Accident and Health premiums. The business of the 
Reliance Illinois Department in March was 21 per cent 
over last March, according to W. C. Peck, manager. 

A 20 per cent lead over the same period of 1937 is the 
first quarter record of the Continental American Life of 
Wilmington, Del., according to figures on the company’s 
new paid-for business coming from the home office in 
Wilmington. 

Directors of the Great Republic Life of Los Angeles, 
which has been in the hands of Insurance Commissioner 
Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., for the past two years, at a 
meeting held recently voted to accept the offer of the 
Postal Union Life Insurance Co. for reinsurance of the 
Great Republic. 

The Knights Life Insurance Co. of America of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has opened a new district office on April 1, 
in Pottsville, Pa., in charge of Superintendent Martin 
J. Haney and Assistant Superintendent Albert Schramm. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance Co., a Maryland corpo- 
ration with executive offices in New York city, held its 
annual meeting in Baltimore recently. Matthew Woll and 
all other officers and members of the éxecutive committee 
were reelected. 

A. J. A. Johnstone of Yreka, Calif., elected himself to 
lead the sales organization of the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Co. in March and finished in first place with a paid 
production of 329 points for the month. 

The annual Leaders Club and agency convention of the 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co., Monmouth, IIl., will 
again be held this year at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, on August 29, 30 and 31. 

Pitts Randle, district manager for the Reliance Life of 
Pittsburgh, has opened a northwest Georgia division office 
of the company at Rome, Ga. The new office will represent 
the first active agency force established by the company 
there, although it has over $1,000,000 of insurance in force 
in this territory. 
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AMEd 


IN HOME OFFI 


The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., dur. 
ing the first quarter of this year increased its volume of 
insurance in force to $372,300,000. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life made a gain of $9,596,032 
insurance in force the first quarter of the year and @ 
March 31 had $988,737,100 in force. 

The National Life & Accident Insurance Co. has opened 


AS I LIVE 


F you are an insurance news reporter you are enroute 
| to Newark, N. J., to attend the first session of the 
annual conference of Prudential fieldmen, and you are, 
regrettably but not suprisingly, fifteen or twenty 
minutes late even before the tube train rolls into a 

































palatial new station that has sprung up since your 
last visit to the meadow metropolis. You discover that 
not only is the station new, but the location as well, and 
in your momentary confusion you wonder vaguely if 
that man has been here again and whether you ought 
to chalk up another complaint against the Administra- 
tion. Absolutely useless—the old station was more con- 
venient and entirely adequate. Then, as you eventually 
hurry through Military Park with a decidedly unmili- 
tary half-trot, you reflect that you might very well 
have remained in New York, devoting the day to more 
routine chores, because Frank Price always takes good 
care of the conference reports. s and 
prompt as he may be, however, you realize that you 
have to be there in person to get the inspiration and 
the atmosphere of this important meeting—just as 
thousands of life agents know that you have to attend 
such gatherings to profit most even though verbatim 
printed reports be available to read and study at 


Good as he 


leisure. 
* * * 


OU have to listen to President Duffield you later re- 

call, and witness the reaction of a thousand loyal 
fieldmen to once again appreciate his hold upon 
the production forces of the company and to 
understand the family spirit that manifest 
in all Prudential affairs and operations. His 
manner of explaining the company’s mortgage loan 
position inspires the field with confidence and satisfac- 
tion; confidence because investment practice obviates 
the possibility of losing a dollar in this field, satisfac- 
tion because every effort is made to the end that no 
borrower ever loses his mortgaged property as long as 
he has the vestige of a chance to meet his contractual 
obligations. You are impressed by President Duffield’s 
calm acceptance of a break in the Prudential’s annual 
increase in new business written, but more impressed 
by his satisfaction and report that the year 1937 pro- 
duced the greatest increase in insurance in force for the 
company since 1930, the gain for the year being 862 
million. You learn that the company continues in a 
very liquid financial position, with nearly one quarter 
of its total assets held in the form of cash and govern- 
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NEWS 


IND THE FIELD 


a new district at Hollywood, Calif., with J. C. Williams as 
supervisor and an agency force of thirty-five men. 


The Business Men’s Assurance Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 


announces that the Grand Canyon has been selected for 
the location of the California regional meeting, probably 
in the middle part of September. Headquarters will be 
at the El Tovar Hotel. 








E By Frank Ellington 














ment bonds and you hear the president give credit to 
the forty thousand agents and managers of the com- 
pany for making it possible for the Prudential “to 
render an increasingly efficient service to its policy- 


holders.” 


* * * 

OU learn from others on the morning’s speaking pro- 
y: am that Franklin D’Olier, vice-president, is a clock 
watcher; that he keeps one eye on the timepieces to 
see that no other excutive ever beats him to the office in 
the morning, but from Mr. D’Olier himself you get an 
illustration of what cheap money and inflated credit 
means to dividend payments to policyholders. Point 
out to the client, he advises the managers, that a one 
per cent decline in interest rates means that the Pru- 
dential will have just thirty-five million dollars less to 
distribute in dividends. You note the keen interest 
displayed by the audience in the talk of Vice-President 
Robert H. Bradley, who gives a factual account of the 
manner in which the home office strives constantly to 
share burdens and eliminate obstacles in the path of 
production. He mentions the efforts to minimize errors 
in claim payments, the cashing of checks for benefici- 
aries, the intention of the home office to take over the 
task of accounting and paying the five-year dividend 
payments made possible through recent innovation and 
still another innovation which aims to establish a sys- 
tem of premium notice that will give the policyholder 
a complete picture of his contract, with interest, loan, 
dividend, premium and all other pertinent data pre- 
sented. 

. + 

OU are privileged to see an actuary—Valentine 

Howell—register a decided hit with the agency force 
by virtue of his concise explanation of life insurance 
principles, his picture showing clearly that of the three 
fundamental income factors, i.e., interest earnings, sav- 
ings on expenses and mortality savings, only the latter 
has recently functioned in a normally favorable man- 
ner. But, he avers the Prudential underwriting execu- 
tives still hold to the principle that a fundamental 
function of a life insurance company is to pay claims 
and no effort will be made to influence a more favorable 
mortality experience. A contrary example, in fact, is 
cited in the recent liberalization of occupational ratings, 
a rule that was made retroactive to the evident satisfac- 
tion of the fieldmen. 





AGENCY NEWS 


The appointment of Hugh W. Hutton as general agent 
by the Guarantee Mutual Life Co. of Omaha for seven 
southern Kansas counties, with headquarters at Arkansas 
City, was announced recently by A. B. Olson, agency vice- 
president. For the past year Mr. Hutton has represented 
the Minnesota Mutual, having previously been general 
agent for seven years for the Bankers Life Insurance Co. 
of Lincoln. 

Claude R. Fooshe, for the past nineteen years manager 
of the St. Louis ordinary department office of the Pru- 
dential of Newark, has been appointed manager of the 
company’s Los Angeles “A” ordinary agency, effective 
May 2. Walter S. Payne will succeed Mr. Fooshe as man- 
ager of the St. Louis ordinary office. 

Charles Lamme, Jr., has been appointed general agent 
for the Occidental Life at Kansas City, Kan. Mr. Lamme 
joined the company early last year and was general agent 
at Topeka, Kan., for several months. 

Knickerbocker Agency, Inc., New York, has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Postal National Life for the 
metropolitan territory. It will build up a force of full- 
time agents and will solicit surplus lines from outside 
agencies and from brokers. 

Carl E. Davis has been appointed general agent for the 
Bankers Life of Nebraska at Salina, Kan. He has been 
associated with the company since 1932 and recently has 
been a supervisor in Iowa territory. 

William D. Haller, secretary and agency manager of 
the United Life & Accident of Concord, N. H., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Myron A. Hoyt as general 
agent for the State of New Hampshire. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life Co. recently appointed 
Stanley Spragens, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as general agent 
for Hamilton county and three adjacent counties in 
Kentucky. Mr. Spragens, who has represented the Guar- 
antee Mutual for several years and who operates a large 
general insurance agency, plans to add immediately a 
well-organized life insurance department. 

Rex N. Rafferty, for the past seven years Eastern 
agency supervisor for the Pacific Mutual Life of Los 
Angeles, has been appointed general agent for the com- 
pany at St. Louis, Mo. The office is being changed from 
a branch to a general agency. 

Just prior to the 27th anniversary of his first connection 
with the Columbian National Life of Boston, Mass., Hal 
Johnson of Wichita, Kan., has announced that his son, 
Linden E. Johnson, has become associated with him in 
his business as associate general agent. 

Gerald M. Doherty, well-known Boston Life under- 
writer, has been appointed general agent of the Conti- 
nental American Life. 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Co. has appointed 
Harold C. Holsinger general agent at Newburg, W. Va. 

Arthur A. Butler has been appointed manager of a new 
agency in Chicago for the Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia, effective April 1. 

Agency conclaves attended by thirteen agency groups 
were conducted lately in Akron, Ohio and Philadelphia, 
by the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
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A Century of A. & H. 
Insurance 


(Continued from page 15) 


On the average, this type of policy- 
holder will cost the company more 
if he is injured than those who 
are satisfied with a fair settlement. 

Those who are insured for some- 
what less than their income and 
will suffer some financial loss dur- 
ing disability have a definite motive 
for returning to work as soon as 
they are able. On the contrary, 
those who are over-insured, so that 
they will receive more financial 
emolument while disabled than 
while working, have an incentive 
for prolonging disability as long 


as possible. Persons who are over- 
insured cost the companies more 
when they become injured or ill 
than those insured for an amount 
equal to or somewhat less than 
their earned income. 

For several years past, compa- 
nies writing accident and health 
insurance have participated in a 
novel and successful campaign for 
publicizing and selling this line. 
This campaign takes the form of 
a weekly drive each year and is 
known as Accident and Health In- 
surance Week during which inter- 
val a marked stimulation of pro- 
ducer effort makes the nation 
conscious of the benefits of the line 
and indubitably increases premium 
volume to a great extent. 





TELLING 
POINTS 


... tersely 


told 


A Booklet of Facts 
Presented Visually, 
Simply 


“TELLING POINTS” is a 


able form. 


booklet of facts about NWNL, 
highlighting in simple, visual style, significant phases of the 
Company’s record. Each year NWNL fieldmen get these up-to- 
the-minute facts about their Company in this handy, present- 


IN 1937— 


NWNL continued to move forward, steadily and surely, to 
close the year stronger than ever before in every respect. 
Insurance in Force, Assets, and Surplus Funds for the protec- 
tion of policyholders all continued their upward climb to the 
highest totals in the Company’s history. 
written showed a very satisfactory gain of 5 per cent over 
1936, within 3 per cent of the 1929 record. 
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Selling accident and health in- 
surance, veterans comment, is defi- 
nitely more simple than production 
in any other line. The agent or 
broker can point to a number of 
practical advantages in obtaining 
this protection. Over and above all 
else is the guarantee of continuance 
of income and payment of hospital 
and medical expenses. 

Income, after all, is the supreme- 
ly important item in the average 
man’s financial scheme. If that is 
stopped, so also is frozen his pur- 
chasing power. Food, clothing, 
shelter, the necessities and the sim- 
ple luxuries of John Smith’s family 
routine are gone by the board un- 
til that income once again flows 
into the domestic coffers. Mean- 
while, accident or health insurance, 
or both, bridge the gap and enable 
him to support his family and him- 
self in the style to which they were 
accustomed. 

One of the frequently heard ob- 
jections of the reluctant prospect is 
that he never felt healthier in his 
life and there is no worry about 
accidents because he never had one. 
No agent or broker, however, has 
yet discovered an individual who 
has been given divine assurance 
that he will never collide with a 
taxicab or nurse a fractured jaw 
resulting from a hasty and undig- 
nified exit from a bath tub. The 
lightning strikes in unexpected 
spots and it is an extremely agile 
person who can trace the course of 
the flaming visitant and dodge it 
in time. 

The average man realizes the 
necessity of insuring his property 
against loss and his automobile 
against accidents caused to others. 
Yet estimates indicate that there is 
but one fire in every 400 fire in- 
surance policies and one automo- 
bile loss to every 18 policies, while 
the highest ratio is found accident- 
wise, with one accident to every 
eight policies. 

As for the agent or broker, argu- 
ments for expanding his production 
of this line are numerous. The pre- 
mium income alone is worthy of 
his close scrutiny, for his renewal 
commission is the same as that 
which he receives the first year. 
The average producer of life in- 
surance receives 50 per cent com- 
mission the first year and 5 per 
cent for nine years thereafter. 
Over a period of ten years he will 
receive an average commission of 
91% per cent. But the average life 
of an accident policy is seven to 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


FAIR index of the appeal which accident and 

health insurance has for the alert producer was 
the texture of the audience of agents and brokers 
assembled at 122 William Street last Friday for the 
all-day Sales Congress authored by the Accident & 
Health Club of New York as a prelude to Accident & 
Health Insurance Week, observed during this current 
week. Of the several hundred present, approximately 
half were life insurance men and the other half 
brokers and casualty insurance producers. The speak- 
ers during the all-day affair also represented both the 
life and the casualty business. The tie-up of accident 
and health insurance with life insurance, after all, is 
not a subtle one. Life insurance guarantees an income 
after the death of the purchaser, while accident and 
health likewise guarantees an income, but during his 
life, as long as the insurance is in force. 


HAT accident insurance can be a distinct ally of the life agent 
es demonstrated by Frank M. Minninger, Jr., C.L.U. Mr. 
Minninger, by the way, wasted little time in climbing the life 
insurance career ladder. After working for some years in the 
field, he became assistant manager in the Morrell agency, 
Connecticut General Life, and then started from scratch with his 
own Connecticut General agency in Newark. ‘‘Competition,” 
he commented at the Sales Congress, "is the spark plug of our 
existence. When life agents neglect to sell accident insurance, 
they leave themselves open to fierce competition from agents 
who do sell it. Even if accident insurance paid no commissions, 
it would still be worth while for the life agent because, first, it 
offsets competition; second, it gives a direct and personal service 
to the client, and third, it lengthens the prospect list. But happily 
it does pay commissions, and satisfactory ones, and the renewals, 
which are the same as the first year commission, remain unchanged 
as long as the accident insurance is in force." An interesting 
motive for getting into the accident and health insurance business 
was offered life agents by Mr. Minninger. Frequently, agents go 
into a production slump, when the ratio of applications to inter- 
views is appallingly meagre. When the slump begins, Mr. Min- 
ninger advises the unhappy agent to forget all about life insur- 
ance and concentrate on accident insurance selling for a few 
days or a week or even longer. He will become accustomed once 
again to hearing "Yes" and soon the slump will have dissolved 
and he can go back to his life insurance selling again, without 
necessarily being compelled to discard his accident business. 


EVERAL “don’ts” were underscored by Mervin L. 

Lane, insurance broker, one of the most important 
of which was: “Don’t knock either the insurance the 
prospect already carries or the company he is insured 
in.” Another apt suggestion was not to crowd the 
prospect to the point of suffocation. In many instances 
the sale can be more readily made if it isn’t pushed, 
and the prospect is subtly compelled to insist on hearing 
all about accident insurance. Another observation of 
interest to life agents was made by John H. Brady, 
Aetna Life producer, who said that early in his insur- 
ance career he became convinced that many an average 
life agent could not look forward definitely to a sub- 
stantial personal income from his life insurance pro- 
duction alone. Consequently he himself went into the 
accident and health business as a supplementary line, 
making more certain the personal objective he had in 
View, 

























































AGENCY NEWS—Cont. 


O. M. Bentley has been appointed general agent in 
Washington, D. C., for the Protective Life of Birmingham. 
He succeeds Walter T. Lawton. Vincent Grainger has also 
been appointed general agent in Houston, Tex. 

Otto Miller Ball, former supervisor of the Newark agen- 
cy of the State Mutual Life Assurance Co., is now affiliated 
with the Beardslee agency of the Columbian National Life 
in New York city, in a similar capacity. 

Edward J. Weller has been appointed general agent at 
Lincoln, Neb., for Lancaster and two adjoining counties, 
by the Guarantee Mutual Life Co. of Omaha. Mr. Weller 
has been manager for the Columbus Mutual Life at Lin- 
coln since January 1, 1937, and prior to that time rep- 
resented the Northwestern National Life of Minnesota for 
twelve years. 

The Bruce Parsons agency of the Mutual Benefit Life at 
Chicago has placed George Krupka in charge of its an- 
nuity and investment department. 

Wilbert O. Catterton has been appointed unit manager 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society at Houston, Tex., 
it is announced by W. W. Klingman of Dallas, state man- 
ager. 

John S. Watters has been appointed general agent at 
New Orleans for the Occidental Life of Los Angeles. He 
formerly was with the Travelers. 

Sloane McCauley of Dallas, Tex., has been appointed 
general agent of the Yeoman Mutual Life of Des Moines. 

Charles E. Brown, manager of the Des Moines agency 
of the Mutual Life of New York for the last five years, 
has been named manager of the company’s agency in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Washington, 
D. C., has appointed Chase C. Gove unit manager of its 
District of Columbia sales agency, to succeed the late 
Walter B. Crossan. 

Sloane McCauley has been appointed general agent at 
Dallas, Texas, in charge of thirty-one northeastern coun- 
ties for the Yeomen Mutual Life of Des Moines, it has 
been announced by John J. Moriarty, agency vice-presi- 
dent. 

Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis now has 
ten men in its agency organization who have been mem- 
bers of the company’s App-A-Week Club for ten years or 
more. The tenth man to complete a decade of consistent 
weekly production was J. D. Barlow of Detroit, Mich., who 
rounded out his 520th week of membership. 

The following Prudential agents have recently been 
promoted to assistant superintendents in their respective 
territory: Douglas Preston, Riverside, N. J.; John J. Sweet, 
Elizabeth No. 2, N. J.; William T. Cosgrove, Quincy, IIL, 
and Lawrence S. Glass, Peoria, II]. 

H. W. Florer’s general agency at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was announced as winner of the national President’s 
Trophy award at the general agents’ convention of the 
‘Etna Life Insurance Co. in Miami recently. Regional 
President’s Trophy awards went to the general agencies 
at Newark, Duluth, Denver and Washington. 

Claris Adams, president of the Ohio State Life, was 
among the speakers at the annual sales congress of the 
Indianapolis Life Underwriters in that city April 22. 

The Sioux City (lowa) Life Insurance Agencies Cash- 
iers’ Association completed organization recently. Three 
officers, nominated by the group, will serve if they accept. 
They are E. W. Baumann, president; J. B. Tasker, vice- 
president, and Miss Helen Barton, secretary-treasurer. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has appointed Kenneth 
R. Ball as district manager in Chicago. During the past 
nine years Mr. Ball has been connected successively with 
the New York Life, the Northwestern Mutual Life and 
the Minnesota Mutual Life. In addition he is widely 
known in yachting circles, being the owner of the prize- 
winning sailing yacht Aloha and commodore of the Great 
Lakes Cruising Club. 

The Knights Life of America of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
recently promoted the following: Assistant Superintendent 
Thomas P. McCormick, Wilkes-Barre, to superintendent, 
Wilkes-Barre District; Agent Albert Schramm, Mt. 
Carmel, to assistant superintendent, Pottsville District; 
Agent Charles Gates, Reading, to assistant superintendent, 
Reading District; Agent Raymond J. Lewis, Rochester, 
to assistant superintendent, Rochester District, and Agent 
Frank Mayewski, Wilkes-Barre, to assistant superin- 
tendent, Wilkes-Barre District. 

Dr. Edward G. Simmons, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pan-American Life of New Orleans, has 
been named executive vice-president of the company, and 
his former position has been filled by the appointment of 
Edward H. Hezlett. 

Several promotions and other changes have been re- 
ported by the Monumental Life of Baltimore, Md., as 
follows: J. Packer, assistant manager at Dayton, has 
been made manager at Toledo. L. Schuler, assistant man- 
ager at Detroit No. 1,-has been made manager at Lansing. 
T. McDonagh, manager at Lansing, has been made man- 
ager at Detroit No. 2. 

Francis B. Davis, Jr., president and chairman of the 
United States Rubber Co., and Richard Wesley Lawrence, 
president of the Bankers Commercial Corporation, New 
York, were elected members of the board of directors of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society at its recent meet- 
ing. 

Dr. John M. Thomas, who has been vice-president of 
the National Life of Montpelier, Vt., for eight years, has 
resigned to devote his time to his apple orchard on 
Mendon Mountain in Vermont. 

Robert B. Patrick, supervisor of the investment depart 
ment of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, was elected as- 
sistant treasurer at the annual meeting recently. 


Can You Cash In? 











During the past years life insurance com- 
panies and their underwriters have ren- 
dered invaluable service in educating the 
public in the use and advantage of Life 
Insurance. The value of that service cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents, but every Life 
Underwriter of today can “cash in” on the profits. 
Peoples Life has long been an advocate of per- 
sonal education and training for her underwriters. 
The new man, as well as the man with years of 
experience, receives individual attention and train- 
ing and every care is taken to insure his success 
in the profession. Everything is done to give him 
the best advantage. Are you interested? Then 
you will find it pays to be friendly with the 





PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT - - INDIANA 
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Lewis William Douglas, former director of the budget 
of the United States and at the present time principal and 
vice-chancellor of McGill University, was elected a director 
of the National Life of Vermont. 

Robert E. Wilson, Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed 
supervisor for the John Hancock Mutual Life in the 
Charlotte territory. 

Asa F. Kinney has been appointed agency secretary of 
the Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y. Since 
1936 he has been on the staff of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. 


DEATHS 


Dr. Whitfield W. Harral, 67, one of the organizers and 
former medical director of the Southwestern Life of 
Dallas, Tex. 

Frederick A. Williams, president of La Nacional Life 
Insurance Co. and of the Mexican Actuaries Institute, at 
his home in Mexico City. 

James B. Franks, 81, actuary of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia since 1914. 

Alexander P. Baker, 74, for thirty years engaged in 
the local agency business at Fond du Lac., Wis., and presi- 
dent of the A. P. Baker Agency. 


JUDICIAL 


Talbot Ellis, Birmingham attorney, plans to appeal to 
the Alabama Supreme Court from the decision of Judge 
Edgar Bowron that the Circuit Court lacked jurisdiction 
in Ellis’ petition to have the court construe terms of a 
policy issued by the Mutual Life of New York and rende 
a declaratory judgment that distribution of 1937 divisible 
surplus by the company was contrary to terms of the 
policy held by him. 

Rejecting the contention of the National Life of Vermont 
that it had a right to lapse the policy because a check 
submitted by the insured to pay premiums was not 
honored, the Arkansas Supreme Court has returned judg- 
ment of $1,975 plus penalty, interest and attorney’s fee 
to Mrs. Belle Brennecke, widow of Car] F 

Executors of the estate of the late O. P. Van Sweringen, 
railroad magnate, are suing in Cleveland Federal Court ti 
collect $195,000 double indemnity from three insurance 
companies, the Globe Indemnity Co., the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. and the Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


Brennecke. 





+ * * * * * 


“Privileged to be 


A 4/ 
mong the Leaders 
First on Industrial Health and Accident Insurance ir 
Force 

Fourth* on total number of policies—2,974,143 

Among the first ten* American Companies 

(1) New Business Paid for, Revived and Increased 
$240,365,194.00. 

(2) Gain of Insurance in Force—$62,905,791.00 

+500 Field Representative Shielding Millions from Coast 


to Coast—and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 


* Excluding Group 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. 


QS Ay 
AC HOME OFFICE, Nationa! Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, WR. WILLS, Presidente THE SHIELD 
COMPANY 
* * * * 
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ted By W. EUGENE ROESCH 
7 Doctors of 
of ENNED in Kansas—The financial interest of H. K. 0 C 
nce Lindsley, president of the Farmers & Bankers at 
les Wichita, in the United Life of Salina is, up to the present a 
time at least, purely a personal matter and the United 3 r ote ct i 0 n 
Life is going ahead on its own with-no plans for change 
{Ss in the immediate future. .. . In April, W. A. Benson, 
president of the Peerless Life & Accident of Topeka, 
and found flowers and telegrams hitting his desk in profu- 
of sion. Reason was the thirtieth anniversary of his entry 
nto the insurance business. Bill Benson started right Every community has its 
‘ife there in Topeka with the Aetna Life and was an early 
at factor in the local life underwriters, having twice been leaders in medicine, law, and 
president of the association. He remained in Topeka for 
ual all his commercial career and, after leaving the Aetna life insurance. 
Life, became general agent for the Columbian National 
in there. Next, he was agency supervisor for the old Kan- ° 
si- sas Life (not the new and current Kansas Life headed They are men whose train- 
by Hugh Fisher). In 1925 Benson organized the Peer- . 
ess Life & Accident and has topped that unit ever since. ing has been thorough, and 
.L ; Kansas citizens are feeling mighty friendly these . . 
to days toward W. J. Bryden and E. E. Shurtleff, respec- whose diagnoses and opin- 
ge tively manager and agency director of the Victory Life . 
on of Topeka. It’s all an outcome of the fact that the ions are based upon accurate 
a Victory Life has reduced by 25 per cent its lien on . 
ler policies of the Bank Savings Life which it took over knowledge obtained not alone 
le nearly two years ago. The reduction was made just a : 
be ittle while back and plaudits of policyholders still re- from experience, but also from 
E —_—_l constant reference to technical 
. HERE is no change in the situation at the Central works which guide experience. 
g- Life of Fort Scott as this is written. The company 
oe s still not issuing any new business, things having been Franklin training includes 
at a standstill for a couple of years now. Possible re- 
n. moval of the business to a Missouri company continues the reference guide to experi- 
te slim in the face of Kansas departmental disapproval... . 
ce The acute illness that struck George Godfrey Moore, ence: and in many communi- 
r- president of the National Reserve Life of Topeka, in 
January last has been such as to make mandatory his ties Franklin agents are the 
withdrawal from active daily business affairs. He un- 
derwent a siege of ill health from which he has not leading life insurance men— 
7 entirely recovered. As a result, he is selling the : 
famous Georgian Court Stable stock, including the great the Doctors of Protection. 
show horses for which he has been noted. Sales wil 
e held early this summer. Meanwhile, Mr. Moore leaves 
this week for an extended rest in Bermuda and the 
Bahamas. Continuation of the affairs of the National 
Reserve Life has been arranged by the directors unde THE 
the personal supervision of Mr. Moore. It is too early 
for me to tell you of pending changes in executive per- 
sonnel. ... W. M. Hobbs, president of the American LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Life of Topeka, handed me a new slant on the . —, 
mental attitude of the Kansas farmer. Says Mr. Hobbs: Springfield, Wineis 
“The Kansas farmer has learned at least one lesso1 
during the past six years and that is not to count his 
chickens before they are hatched—or his wheat profits 
~ before they are in. Our farmers used to spend in ad 
vance and with a hopeful eye on crop prospects. Now, 
. it seems to me, they are willing to wait until the cash is 
in hand... .” Apropos of the American Home Life, 
= Frank Seitz, who has been doing such a swell agency 
job with that company, has been more and more activ 
in the Kansas Junior Chamber of Commerce. . . . Add 
j beautiful buildings: Liberty Life of Topeka. 
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CRUSADER'S ZEAL 


“The duty of a philosopher is clear. 
tain the truth; and, having arrived at a conclusion, he should noise it 
abroad far and wide, utterly regardless of what opinions he shocks.” 


He must take every pain to ascer- 


The insurance salesman, while he may ascertain truths about life 
through meeting it daily, knows that his job is the more practical one 
of getting constructive action. Teo do this, to get any message across, 
persuasiveness is needed, not an attempt to bolt facts inte unwilling 


The State Mutual doesn’t believe crusading need be blind. Its Sales 
Pian aims at benefits, but by the more natural method of friendly dis- 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


Over 94 Vears a Synonym for Security 


—Henry Thomas Buckle. 




















Yeomen Mutual Promotion 


Appointment of H. S. McConachie 
as assistant superintendent of Agents 
for the Yeomen Mutual Life of Des 
Moines has been announced by John 
J. Moriarty, agency vice-president. 
Mr. McConachie has had 17 years life 
insurance experience, in home office, 
field and organization work. Starting 
with Central States Life in St. Louis 
in 1920, he spent five years in the field, 
was then transferred into home office 


work, and was Agency Supervisor 
when he resigned from the company in 
1933. 


App-A-Week for Decade 

By completing 520 weeks of consis- 
tent production March 24, E. E. Moore 
of the White & Odell agency, Minne- 
apolis, became the 11th man in the 
App-A-Week Club of Northwestern 
National Life to complete a decade of 
membership. 
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A Century of A. & H. 
Insurance 


(Concluded from page 26) 


nine years and, as noted above, the 
producer’s commission remains the 
same each year. 


Entree to Other Lines 


Another item the ambitious pro- 
ducer should not overlook is that 
accident and health insurance pro- 
vides a direct entree to other lines 
of business, chiefly because of the 
personal element involved, leading 
to direct contact with the client not 
only in the initial stage of the 
policy’s term but also in the satis- 
faction of claims. This _ personal 
service is not nearly so pronounced 
in fire, life or other lines. 

As for the twin arguments that 
accident and health insurance is 
too intricate or is a line for spe- 
cialists, there is no ground for 
either assertion. Policy forms are 
simplified and standardized; the 
need of this coverage is obvious, 
in view of the prevalence of acci- 
dent causes and the necessity of 
safeguarding one’s income. The 
producer, therefore, can profitably 
apply himself to a full-time career 
as a salesman of this form of pro- 
tection, with the assurance that his 
own income will be a _ respectable 
thing to behold, given the energy 
and intelligence to make that ca- 
reer a constructive one. The same 
principles apply to this business as 
to any other—knowledge of the 
tools of one’s trade and ability and 
willingness to use them. With 
this combination, the accident and 
health insurance producer cannot 
lose. 


Two Travelers’ Ads 
Given First Awards 


Advertisements of the Travelers 
were given two awards in the Annual 
Art Directors Club Exhibition held in 
Rockefeller Center in New York. One, 
showing South Sea Islanders navigat- 
ing without compass or sextant, was 
given the first award for the best 
color illustration used in mass maga- 
zines during the past year; and an- 
other, showing three witch doctors of 
Madagascar, was given the first 
award for the best color illustration 
in class magazines. The former ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post 
and National Geographic Magazine 
and the latter in the National Geo 
graphic and Collier's Weekly. Both 
pieces of art were by Stevan Dohanos. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


WO weeks ago we said something here about “a2 
tll fortnight.” The strong winds (of propaganda) 
have died down, the rains (of night letters) have les- 
sened, the earthquakes (in Washington) are dormant, 
and business is wondering where it stands. As shown 
later in this column, the average of 100 stocks was 96.52 
at the beginning of last week and 96.52 at the end of 
last week, and steel ingot production has continued at 
$2 per cent of capacity for the past fortnight. It’s 
dearly a period of watchful waiting to see what effects 
the projected pump priming, unsterilization of gold and 
related measures will have. The impression is wide- 
spread that pronounced changes in business volume or 
vitality, either up or down, are not soon to be expected. 
However, automotive labor disturbances, notably at Flint, 
Mich., have marred the peace of recent days. And loom- 
ng zhead during the coming months is the perverting 
shadow of the autumnal elections, giving a political cast 
) questions that should be decided on grounds of social 


welfare and economic common sense. 


ECENT items in the President’s spending-lending 
program are: Approval by President Roosevelt of 
$36,000,000 in Federal financing for housing projects 

New York city, Louisville, Augusta and Jacksonville; 
a vote by the House Appropriations Committee of an 
additional $37,000,000 for flood control and dams, and 
passage by the Senate of $51,500,000 to maintain the 
vilian Conservation Corps at its present strength 
through the next fiscal year. The Senate-House confer- 
ence committee has been working on the tax bill, and 
some slight relief is likely there. At the beginning of 
this week two more recovery-program messages were 
expected to come from the President shortly, one on 
making Federal and state salaries taxable by both the 
Federal and state governments and the other on govern- 
ment regulation of monopolistic prectices and price 
nxing. 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended April 16 and 23, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 


Exchange as follows: 


Apr. 16 Apr. 23 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials 128.09 30.96 130.21 130.01 
7 ORs ..issss IBS 18.22 17.91 18.37 
100 stocks ...... 95.22 97.14 96.52 96.52 
0 bonds ... 81.24 80.58 80.60 82.10 


SEL ingot production in the United States has 
sted at 32 per cent of capacity during the past 


Ss" 
fortr 


tight, The Iron Age estimates, adding, however, 


Lilie 


sales are tending downward rather than upward. 
4 stronger demand for steel is not expected to become 
ronounced for severr! months. 


* 


NCERTAINTY as to how to interpret recent de- 
U velopments in Washington is largely responsible for 
‘otton prices wavering within smell limits; cotton 
futures closed last week unchanged to 4 points lower. 
Grains also showe’ little change. Wheat prices on the 
Chicago Board of Trade closed *% cent off to %& cent 


up, while corn was slightly lower and oats and rye up 





STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Insurance Commissioner S. L. Carpenter, Jr., of Cali- 
fornia, has revoked the license of Lester E. Merman, 
supervisor of agents of the Peoples Life of Indiana at 
Oakland, after several] hearings on charges of rebating. 
paying commissions to a suspended agent and filing false 
answers to an agent’s application for license. 

Insurance Commissioner Frank Yetka of Minnesota has 
set May 3 as the date for a hearing on the application 
1f the Modern Life of St. Paul, to reinsure the business 
of the American Annuity Assurance Co. and the National 
Thrift Assurance Co., both incorporated in Nebraska. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

Mid-City Wholesale Grocers, Inc., of Chicago, Ill., has 
adopted a group program which provides employees with 
approximately $100,000 of life insurance, supplemented 
by sickness and accident benefits. The plan is being under- 
written by the Metropolitan Life of New York on a co- 


operative basis. 














MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


idmitted Assets December 31, 1937 $928,071.42 














The Home Life Insurance Company | 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans. from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


















































| An Exceptional Opportunity 
| For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Lesal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


| Texas Life Insurance Company | 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfieid. V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 
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Pedrick, Burdick Feature 
N.Y. A-H Sales Breakfast 


Early birds who attended the sales 
breakfast of the Accident & Health 
Club of New York at the Hotel Gov- 
ernor Clinton, April 26, heard two of 
the foremost accident and health in- 
surance authorities in the East sum 
up the case for increased production 
in this line. Captain William J. Ped- 
rick, general agent, Equitable Society, 
and president of the Fifth Avenue As- 
sociation, New York, shared the 
speaking honors with Lester Burdick, 
general agent in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island for the Loyalty Group. 


John O’Loughlin, 


Royal Indemnity, and honorary chair- 
man of the Greater New York Ac- 
cident and Health Week Committee, 
presided at the breakfast, at which 


several hundred metropolitan produc- 
ers were present. 

Stressing the importance of ac- 
cident and health insurance, Captain 
Pedrick defined it as “an indemnity 
against loss of time, because time 
means ability to work, work means 
income, and with income we can meet 
life, at least on even ground. When 
accident or ill health robs us of time, 
invariably income stops and worry 
starts.” 

Too many attractive prospects for 
this protection are lost, he continued, 
because producers contacting them are 
not fully familiar with the kind and 
quality of the merchandise they have 
to offer. Others are more conscious 
of the size of the commission involved 
than of the peace of mind and social 
service which come from possession 
of an accident or health policy. 

Three important reasons were cited 
by Mr. Burdick for selling accident 
and health insurance. First: the pro- 
ducer, in protecting the income of his 
clients from loss through serious dis- 
ability, at the same time protects his 
own income. Second, the producer 
thus preserves his own business by 
eliminating the possibility of a com- 
petitor who not only sells accident 
and health insurance to his clients but 
also leads them to purchase other 
lines as well. Third, accident and 
health insurance will promote the fu- 
ture of his agency or brokerage by 
providing greater renewals and 
greater commissions which will at the 
same time increase the dimensions of 
his own income. 


National Life Director 


Lewis Williams Douglas, former di- 
rector of the budget of the United 
States, and, at the present time, prin- 
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vice-president, 





There’s no bite 
taken out of your 


apple at Central 
States Life... 


ALL YOU EARN 
IS YOURS! 


No superficial 
middleman shares 
in the profit of 
your labor... 


WHY NOT WRITE 
J. DeWitt Mills, Vice-Pres., 


for complete information. 
Good territory available in 
Mo., Ark., Okla., Texas, 
Nebr., Colo., Utah, Wyo., 
Calif. and Florida. 


Centra States 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS.MO, ALFRED FAIRBANK, PRES. 














cipal and vice chancellor of McGill 
university, has been elected as direc- 
tor to fill a vacancy on the board of 
directors of the National Life Insur- 
ance company left by the death of 
Charles P. Smith of Burlington. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman. A.A.1.A 
N. A. Moseoviteh, Ph.D. 


L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 














Life Executives Pledge 
Roosevelt Cooperation 


Biggest news of financial and ec¢o- 
nomic interest during the past week 
was the announced pledge of 16 in- 
dustrial and business leaders to co- 
operate with President Roosevelt in 
the restoration of the nation’s eco- 
nomic activity and production. Prom- 
inent among the group taking the 
leadership in this constructive ap- 
proach to the critical problems face- 
ing the nation were several of the 
leading life insurance executives. They 
included the following: Alfred L. 
Aiken, president of the New York 
Life; Edward D. Duffield, president of 
the Prudential 
America; Frederick H. Ecker, chair- 
man of the board, Metropolitan Life; 
and Thomas I. Parkinson, president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the U. S. A. 


Insurance Co. of 


Southern Round Table 
Conference in Asheville 

The tenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Round Table of the Life 
Advertisers Association will be held 
in Asheville, North Carolina, at Grove 
Park Inn, May 20 and 21. The Round 
Table session will follow a one day 
southern conference of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. Emmett 
Russell, Jr., advertising manager of 
the Life & Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Nashville, is chairman for the 
Round Table meeting and has ap- 
pointed the following chairmen for the 
anniversary meeting: John Ehle, ad- 
vertising manager of the Imperial 
Life of Ashevillle, arrangements and 
entertainment; Forrest Brauer, adver- 
tising manager of the Home Bene- 
ficial, Richmond, exhibits chairman. 

A large portion of the Round Table 
sessions will be devoted to public rela- 
tions and how the fundamental ser- 
vices of life insurance can be brought 
to the public with more complete 
understanding. Not only will this sub- 
ject be discussed from the standpoint 
of the advertising manager but how 
each contact with the public through 
its representatives in the field, its 
publications, and those home office offi- 
cials responsible for public relations. 

Bart Leiper, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Provident 
Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, will conduct the session on the 
advertising exhibts. Each exhibitor 
will be asked to discuss his own ex- 
hibits and to answer questions other 
members may ask. The plan is 
have each member in turn lead a dis- 
cussion of his exhibits while others are 
looking them over. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


born near the Quebec boundary in Northern New York 
Destiny who 


 Petacpeds years ago come next December a boy was 


that destiny had cut out to be a farmer. 
never allows herself to be cheated, although at times she 
humors you to think otherwise, gave him as a youth the 
ambition to become a keeper of the bees and civilization 
with a fondness for honey furnished the money by which 
the youth was educated. Civilization, through its church, 
its colleges and its business then tried for forty-five years 
to ween the boy away from the land. It gave him leader- 
ship in the ministry, leadership in education and leader 
ship in business. With all its allurements civilization 
tempted the quiet sensitive boy that throughout the years 
never lost the mark or the love of the soil. Last week the 
beginning of the end of the battle was in sight and came 
to public notice when John Martin Thomas announced his 
resignation as vice-president of the National Life of Ver- 
mont and told his friends he was going back to his farm 
and raise apples. 
a 

UT the man who is going to raise apples is not for- 
R saking civilization. For over two score years he has 
been laboring on behalf of his fellow man. Destiny chose 
to give him the capacity that makes men useful to civil- 
ization and he has been generous in submerging his own 
desires for the greater good of serving his fellow man. 
As a youth in Franklin Academy, Malone, N. Y., Middle- 




































bury College, Union Theological Seminary and the Uni- 
versity of Marburg, Germany, he imbibed freely of 
all the world had to offer in the way of formal education. 
2 
INCE a boy he has wanted to be a farmer. But he 
says: “I was diverted to other things—15 years in 
the ministry, 22 years’ service as president of three col- 
leges, and during the past eight years as an insurance 
official—I feel entitled now to indulge in my life-long wish. 
Perhaps love of the soil was bred in me, for two genera- 
tions back all my forebears were farmers. The orchard 
will furnish me plenty of exercise and occupation, both 
physical and mental.” 
J 
NSURANCE executive duties covering selection of 
risks, passing on disability claims, organization and 
supervision of sales agencies, advertising and investment 
have claimed all his time in recent years. Of insurance 
he has this to say: “The more I have learned about life 
insurance, the stronger has become my conviction of its 
usefulness and stability, particularly by the old National 
Life. I feel that I am not wholly leaving the company, 
for I shall still be a director. I am only leaving the active 
work for younger men.” 
ue 
ELL anyone who is familiar with even the high spots 
of Dr. Thomas’s career readily admit that if any 
man ever earned surcease from the duties imposed it is 
Dr. Thomas. Back to his first love, back to his orchard 
he goes but with him will travel the well wishes of the 
innumerable individuals that he has encountered since he 
left his beehives in Fort Covington, N. Y. May his orchard 
prove as rich as his business and scholastic life has been. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, 





Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental 
Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Loans ment 
On Farm Property 9.92 
On Dwellings and Business Property 26.34 
Total ‘ $1,994,994 56.26 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds , . $516,260 9.38 
Stocks . eee 12,418 23 
Total ‘a eee $528,678 9.61 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds aa $204,232 3.71 
Stocks : _ 5,500 10 
Total ; $209,732 3.81 
Government Securities 
U S. Government Bonds.. $756,406 13.75 
Canadian Bonds isbeeene 829,719 15.08 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments an lil ac ean 
State, County, Municipal 1,049,001 19.07 
Total rabened $2,635,126 47.90 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds ata $105,000 1.90 
Stocks 28.671 52 
Total $133,671 2.42 
Recapitulation 
Bonds : $3,460,618 62.90 
Stocks ‘ 46,589 84 
Loans 1,994,994 36.26 
Total $5,502,201 100.00 











OF LIFE COMPANIES 


American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 

Week Total Week Total Week Total 

Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
April 3 ment April 10 ment April 17 ment 
$1,127,151 17.59 $695,822 7.73 21,061,692 11.35 
1,245,429 19.44 2,214,139 24.60 1,807,526 19.32 
372,580 37.03 $2,909,961 32.33 $2,869,218 30.67 
$255,603 3.99 $1,528,475 16.98 $1,356,777 14.50 
125 .02 sen — 
$256,728 4.01 $1,528,475 16.98 $1,356,777 14.50 
$2,367,971 36.96 $2,142,916 23.81 $1,986,874 21.24 

23.113 36 16,057 .18 
$2.391.084 37.32 $2,158,973 23.99 $1,986,874 21.24 
$423.531 6.61 $250,000 2.78 $350,000 3.74 
54,000 84 , . 

810,508 12.65 2,114,789 23.50 2,663,207 28.47 
$1,288,039 20.10 $2,364,789 26.28 $3,013,207 32.21 
$80,000 1.25 $5,000 05 $125,000 1.33 
18,338 29 33,123 37 4,345 .05 
$98,338 1.54 $38,123 42 $129,345 1.38 
62.31 $6,041,180 67.12 $6,481,858 69.28 
66 49,180 55 4,345 .05 
$7.03 2,909,961 $2.33 2,869,218 30.67 
$6,406,769 100.00 $9,000,321 100.00 $9,355,421 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Emergency (?) Money 


IFE insurance executives often 
have voiced a sincere and 
wholesome aversion to operations 
which would tend to enter the 
companies in competition with 
banking institutions, but accord- 
ing to Sam Hankins, general 
agent of the State Life Insurance 
Company at Youngstown, Ohio, 
the New York legislature has 
placed the business not only in 
direct and unfavorable competi- 
tion with the banks in the matter 
of loans, but with the auto finance 
companies and other lending 
agencies as well. And all to the 
detriment of conservation and an 
otherwise orderly conducted busi- 
ness. He writes, under date of 
April 20: 

“Last Saturday I read the 
April 14 issue of The Spectator 
and was very much interested in 
the article on page 10 under the 
title of “Loan Interest Bill” 
which was signed by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman. This bill 
provides that insurance com- 
panies making loans on policies 
issued after January 1. 1939, are 
to charge an interest rate not to 
exceed 4.8%. Just this morning 
one of my policyholders. on 
whom I wrote a policy 25 years 
ago, came into my office. He 
needs some money and intended 
to make a loan on his property 
but the rate of interest wovld be 
6% at the bank. So he imme- 
diately thought of his insurance 
policy on which the rate is 5%. 

“I do not think it is fair or 
just for the legislature to limit 
the rate of interest for life in- 
surance companies and not fer 
banks and buildirg and loan as- 
sociations. I feel that I should 
evpress my opinion on that sub- 


ject for having been in the life 
insurance business for thirty 
years and with che State Life 
Company of Indiana for 28 years, 
I have had quite a lot of experi- 
ence with policy loans. It was 
only a few years ago that the 
State Life changed its rate of 
interest on policy loans from 5% 
to 6%. The policy loans of all 
companies averaged from 15% to 
18% of the entire assets but the 
State Life average was 30% to 
35%. I can recall several hun- 
dred cases where clients, having 
policies in other companies, 
would make loans on their State 
Life policies because they could 
get the money at 5% whereas in 
other companies they had to pay 
6%. 

“You know that a policy loan 
is the first step toward lapsation 
and especially #uring the past 
few years when muckrakers and 
pure protection faddists were out 
to have people terminate policies 
on which there were loans. The 
lapse rate in my own agency is 
not very high but that is because 
of the exceptional selection of 
kind and amount of insurance 
written in the first place and the 
diligent care and attention that 
is given to keep the business on 
the books. 

“Some places may be different 
than Youngstown but the rate cf 
interest in the banks and all 
financial institutions here is still 
6% and if a man buys an auto- 
mobile and handles it through a 
finance company, the rate is prac- 
tically 12%. Therefore, any num- 
her of my clients have been using 
their policies which were take: 
out years ago on which they can 
get money at 5%. Sometimes 
thev pay the money back, brt in 
small amounts and over a long 


period of time, making a lot of 
extra work at our office and the 
home office. I realize that my 
opinion on the matter will not 
change it any but I felt that I 
would pass it on anyway as one 
who believes in holding the rate 
of interest high enough so that 
there will not be any inducement 
for people using their policy re- 
serves to finance other obliga- 
tions which they incur.” 


A Little More Certainty 


HE years of depression have 

been poor in the yield of 
specific remedies—because we 
are dealing in generalities. We 
have had unemployment for some 
time now but we have yet to get 
a specific picture of the charac- 
ter, the extent, the cure of unem- 
ployment. If there is need for 
resettlement, we do not know yet 
how many workers would have 
to be moved, what their moving 
would cost, what effect it would 
have upon their old communi- 
ties, and what upon the new, how 
their living conditions would 
change, how it would affect the 
industrial scene, what it would 
mean to agriculture, how it 
would benefit the railroads, how 
stubbornly the workers would 
resist being moved, how many 
families would be included, and 
how many single persons—and 
so forth? We do not even know 
yet the extent of unemployment, 
and is it enforced, or is it sort 
of voluntary, and who foots the 
bill, the community, the city, the 
State, the Federal Government. 
the family, the relatives, good 
friends and neighbors, charity, 
or what? 
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